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Jeiforial. 


THE three new cottages, three long 
houses containing ten sections and the 
pavilion are completed at Tower Hill, 
another cottage is in process of build- 
ing. The hill is already lively and 
preparations for the institute well in 
hand. We will report more definitely 
next week. 


REv. S. J. BARROws performed a 
brave and timely action when he arose 
at the meeting of the Harvard Divin- 
ity Alumni, and moved that the~Fac- 
ulty be invited to admit women to the 
course. Anattempt was made to have 
the matter postponed a year, but it 
did not prevail, and Mr. Barrows’ mo- 
tion was unanimously carried. - Fur- 
ther results will be awaited with deep 
interest. | 


THE first report of Bishop Brooks is 
how in print, and will be read with 
Interest. In it he defines the mission 
of the church to be nothing less 
than ‘‘ the preaching of righteousness, 
the saving of souls, the building of 
the kingdom of God.’ It is a mis- 
take in trying to establish a new 


men there are living in the sown + 
‘‘as if the name described a special 
kind or order of humanity to whom 
alone we were to consider ourselves as 
sent.’’ The real thing to be deter- 
mined is, the number of human crea- 
tures in thattown. ‘‘ We are sent to 
the human race.’’ 


IT is not often that any romance is 
more interesting or touching than Mrs. 
Burnett’s account of ‘‘ A Drury Lane 
Boys’ Club,’’ in Scribner’s for June. 
It has all the charm of her other work, 
with the added touch of reality. She 
shows us how the poor help them- 
selves, and paints the small begin- 
nings and homely circumstances 
which go with such self-help, and 
which we are too apt to forget in these 
days of people’s palaces and princely 
benefactors. 


Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER is 
contributing a series of articles to the 
Ladies Home Journal on her husband, 
and in the last number replies to the 
question, which she says is frequently 
addressed to her, respecting the great 
preacher’s kindly feeling towards Col- 
onel Ingersoll. In reply toa rebuk- 
ing letter from a friend on his course 
in this matter, Mr. Beecher excused 
the heretic colonel’s attitude towards 
the popular theology of the day on 
the ground that it was in large meas- 
ure the reaction-of a generous and 
ifted man from the severe and un- 
te de gett hs 


been attempted to indoctrinate his 
youth. In spite of his extreme posi- 
tion on religious questions, Mr. 
Beecher found much to commend in 
Mr. Ingersoll’s pure and _ upright 
character, saying that for himself he 
was willing to work with any man of 
good morals, on such lines as they 
could agree, no matter how much they 
might disagree on others; a good 
statement of the ethical basis, made 
atan earlier day than we are accus- 
tomed to look for it. 


AMONG other announcements her- 
alding the attractions of the coming 
inter-national exhibition in 1893, is 
one which reports the practical inter- 
est which the pope is beginning to feel 
in the subject, as evinced by his con- 
sent to send a collection of the Vati- 
can treasures. Some of our ex- 
changes are inclined to comment on 
this in a flippant and distrustful tone, 
which indirectly accuses the pope of 
acting only from motives of a shrewd 
and selfish policy. ‘‘ Incidentally, 
such liberality will popularize the 
cause of the Roman church in the 
United States,’’ we are told; and, 
‘The present pontiff is one of the 
most astute diplomates that ever occu- 
pied the chair of St. Peter.’’ Perhaps 
all this is true, but for ourselves we 
wish the diplomatic spirit of the Holy 
See might always manifest itself so 
harmlessly. To us the diplomatic 
tendency which some critics of the 
Mother Church are at such pains to de- 
tect in her slightest action, is quite 
equalled by the unworthy Protestant 
suspicion which prevails in some 
minds, and thus hastens to condemn 
all her actions in advance. At the 
risk of showing a less sophistcated 
judgment we prefer to think that a 
great enterprise like the World’s Fair, 
has as much power to arouse humane 
and patriotic feeling in a pope as ina 


ay 


THE last number of Scritinar’s | 
has a remarkably sane and instruc- 
tive article on ‘‘Life in New York 
Tenement Houses,’’ as seen by a 
City Missionary. It is in the series 
on ‘‘the Poor in Great Cities’’ 
and is the best of the series thus far, 
though they have all of them been 
good. This missionary has un- 
usually clear eyes and a wise head 
back of them. He repeats the same 
truth for New York which Mrs. Bur- 
nett emphasises for London, that self- 
help is the truest help. Even in the 
poorest tenements, this missionary 
tells us, the poor will club together 
with wonderful generosity to help one 
of their number in greater poverty. 
It is wisdom far more than money 
that they need. 


TuE /nqguirer, London, printsa full 
review of the proceedings of the Eng- 
lish Unitarian Sunday-school society. 
Rev. C. W. Wendte was present and 
spoke on the subject of church and 
Sunday-school singing. He com- 
mended the custom, which he seemed 
to find more general there than at 
home, of congregational singing, but 
he thought all our hymn-tunes were 
pitched too much in the minor key. 
There are natural reasons why ortho- 
doxy should choose to chant dirges 
over a fallen race and a_ prospec- 
tive salvation of less than one-third 
its) numbers, in sad and plaintive 
the exponents of a more hopeful faith 
to do this. He traces this tendency 
to English sources, and thinks it could 
be happily modified by more liberal 
introduction of Germanairs and tunes. 


CHICAGO is growing to be a popu- 
lar theme in the magazines of late. A 
writer in the last Avantic finds a 
different origin for the name of the 
World’s Fair city than that which 
connects it, according to the old tradi- 
tion, with an unsavory vegetable, 
with a still more unsavory name. The 
word ‘‘Chicago’’ first occurs, says 
this authority, Mr. Edward G. Mason, 
in Marquette’s journal in 1864, where 
itis written ‘‘ Chicago-essiou,’’ which 
was the title of a distinguished Indian 
chief of the Illinois tribe. Later the 
same place is referred to in a letter of 
La Salle’s as ‘‘ Portage de Chicago.”’ 
We like this explanation of our be- 
ginnings better than that which de- 
rives it from a cabbage-head ; though 
Chicago would be able to survive even 
so common and ignominious an origin 
as that, and would afford only one 
more proof that great merit in the 
progeny is able to overcome any num- 
ber of disadvantages and misfortunes 
in the ancestry. . 


A SUBSCRIBER from Cincinnati set- 
tling his account with UNITy, closes 
the letter.as follows: ‘‘ If you are go- 
ing to reopen the ‘Old Discussion’ 
which occupied so large a part of the 
paper for a long period, Ido not care 
if you stop sending me the paper at 
once, as I, for one, do not find it inter- 
esting.’’ This may be the first of a 
threatening list of subscribers, but we 
cannot believe but that others who 
find more than the irritation of an 
‘Old Discussion’’ in the principles 
involved, will see that the ranks are 
kept closed, so that the phalanx may 
move steadily forward. From many 
of the latter class we have already 


church, to inquire how many church- 


China. 


William of Germany or an emperor of | 


heard. For the benefit of all con- 
; cerned we must remind our readers 


policy and a conviction. 


again that UNITY is a paper with a 
It is not ed- 
ited to secure subscribers or to retain 
them. We honor the conscience that 
withdraws a subscription as much as 
the conscience that renews it. The 
columns of UNITy will be continu- 
ously devoted to the promulgation of 
a religion conditioned by no doctrinal 
test, untrammelled by creed, and hos- 
pitable to all seekers after Truth, 
Righteousness and Love. Whether 
the subscription list increases or de- 
creases, we go forward, loving the 
friends who turn their backs as well 
as those who turn their faces toward 
us. 


AT the late session of the Metho- 
dist Protestant Convention in Eng- 
land, it was voted to strike out the 
word ‘‘obey’’ in the marriage service, 
a step in evangelical dissent more 
noteworthy than some others of its 
history, which have only a theological 
hearing. It would be interesting 
to know whether this action was 
prompted by a shrewd policy or real 
conviction ; how much the knowledge 
that whatever she promises at the 
altar, woman will put her own inter- 
pretation upon it,—that the promise 
to obey leads to the practice when 
will and fancy direct, not otherwise— 
had to do with the banishment of a 
false and foolish custom. Perhaps an 
astute perception that the sex so 


rapidly emancipating itself is best 


governed by contraries, that wives 
will be much more apt to obey their 
husbands if not required to, prompted 
this action. Still better, it may have 
been an honest conviction on the part 
of the men legislators that a compan- 
ion in marriage is more desirable than 
a slave or a puppet, and that this con- 
viction took the form of a vote to 
abolish a custom that panders to cow- 
ardly instincts on both sides; and 
which is so notoriously out of keeping 
with to-day’s thought that its reten- 
tion robs the ceremony to which it be- 
longs, of half its grace and solemnity, 
besides sanctioning a practice of wil- 
ful lying. 


The Western Conference Secre- 
taryship. 


It is with great pleasure that we 
hand to our readers this week the 
formal acceptance of our yoke-fellow, 
Mr. Hosmer, of the high and respons- 
ible position of the Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

When the waning health of our 
brother Effinger made it necessary to 
look for a successor, all eyes in- 
stinctively turned towards Cleveland, 
but other duties were too heavy and 
the other ties too strong then to 
permit him to consider the invitation. 
Last spring, again, through the 
nominating committee appointed by 
the directors the request was renewed 
and again refused ; but luckily as the 
feeling grew upon Mr. Hosmer that 
sooner or later the continuous burden 
bearing at Cleveland would necessi- 
tate a change, and as the growing 
necessities of the Conference poured 
down upon him, the important step 
was taken. 


The tender ties of fourteen years 


work in Cleveland have been broken 
‘and this new task taken up. The 
spirit in which the work is taken up 


is set forth clearly and heroically in 
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the letter we publish on page 166, but 
it is set forth still more clearly in the 
noble record of twenty years work in 
the West. 

Mr. Hosmer combines in an emi- 
nent degree those qualifications nec- 
essary to make one a leader of men. 
He will lead after the manner of the 
true shepherd who goes before and 
not after his flock. He will lead in 
the spirit of a prophet rather than 
that of a priest. He will combine 
the kind heart with the clear head. 
He believes in organizations, but still 
more in the spirit that is larger than 
all organizations. He has had emi- 
nent success in shaping the externals 
of the liberal church, but never at 
the cost of the internals, or the eter- 
nals of the true church. He has 
shown himself a skilful financier but 
he has never measured gospel work 
by dollars and cents. 

We extend to our yoke-fellow not 
only our own right hand of welcome, 
but on behalf of the many thousand 
readers in this country and the old 
we extend to him the hand that 
welcomes him into the still closer 
fellowship of ourcommon work. He 
has given up the pastorate at Cleve- 
land, but he has stepped into that of 
a still larger church. He is the un- 
frocked bishop of the non-credal 
church of the West, and all of the 
spiritually adjacent country. Under 
his lead the Western Conference will 
keep its place at the head of the 
column of religious progress. It will 
not belie its heroic history. It will 
not desert its prophetic position, it 
will go on from conquering to con- 
quer, and awaiting work for the 
unchurched and for the overchurched 
multitudes, in the spirit of the Confer- 
ence motto and ours: ‘‘ Freedom, 
Fellowship and Character in Re- 
ligion.’’ In welcoming the new 
secretary our readers will be glad 
to learn that the skies are brightening 


‘over the retiring one.’ In expecting 


new work from Mr. Hosmer we shall 
not forget that the way has been 
prepared for him by the self-sacrific- 
cing courage and patient devotion of 
brother Effinger. He has prepared 
the ground and sowed some seed. 
Hosmer will sow more seed, aud still 
another hand, far in the future, will 
reap the harvest of both. 

Thanks to the past! Welcome to 
the new! The correspondence be- 
tween Mr. Hosmer and the conference 
is published in Notes from the Field. 


= 


The Foundation of Religion. 


Hon. PHINEAS.BALL, of Worcester, 
in his sketch of the ‘‘ History of the 
Worcester Conference,’’ recently pub- 
lished, says: 

‘*TIt is my profound conviction, not 
hastily formed, that, as Christians and 
men, we need an abiding, and calm 
and trusting confidence, a living and 
informing, unquestioning /az¢h, that 
the moral law, the great law of right- 
eousness, and the line of rectitande, 
which forever parts the right from the 
wrong, setting the one over against 
the other in eternal antithesis, are a 
part of the very foundation on which 
rests the throne of our Heavenly Fa- 
ther. Let us not mystify ourselves 
with the belief, that this law of right- 
eousness is the product, the rich fruit 
of the exercise of the human reason by 
ancient moralist or religions leader, or 
that it originated and» has been per- 
fected by the study ofthe medley of 
modern philosophy, but that this law 
is eternal on the earth and in the 
heavens. The moralist, the religious 
leader, the philosopher, ancient or 
modern, can at best only essay to be 
a faithful interpreter of the meaning 
and value of this moral law.”’ 

AND REV. JoHn M. WHITON, rep- 
resenting the ‘‘New Orthodoxy ”’ 
writes: | 

‘‘Churchmen have no reason to 


complain of the skepticism, which they 
create and challenge by descending 
from the impregnable ground [of the 
moral law] to prove a divine word and 
a divine work in Elisha’s curse of the 
street-boys as seconded by the bears. 
The devices of theological lore, for 
saving the claims of Samuel, Gad and 
Elisha, to a divine sanction in all that 
is recorded of them, have only kept 
the dead fliesin the apothecary’s oint- 
ment with.a malodorous result. It is 
time to take them out, that the*seer’s 
loss of credit here and there may be a 
gain to truth, by our refusal to regard 
his delusions as inspired. It is of no 
use to put the clamps of authority up- 
on walls that are cracking from the 
foundation upward. Nothing will 
save the superstructure but the sub- 
stitution of stone for rubbish at the 
bottom. In proportion as those who 
believe in a divine revelation learn 
how to recognize it and demonstrate 
it, the skepticism which is the in- 
vincible protest of abused intelligence 
will show its better side, as faith in 
eternal truth and reason.”’ 

Prof. William Knight, of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s says: 

‘‘In the moral imperative which 
commands us categorically, and acts 
without our order, and cannot be: 
silenced by us, we find the tints of a 
personality that is girding and en- 
folding ours. Weperceive within our- 
selves a measure and a rule, which to 
the Sun of truth we can apply, that 
shines for us, and shines for all man- 
kind.,’’ L. 


Ingersoll and His Critics. 


Colonol Ingersoll has been taken 
too seriously by the present genera- 
tion, it seems. Here is a devout and 
earnest young Baptist clergyman— 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., by name—who 
devotes ten sermons* to showing that 
whatever the Colonel has demolished 
in his brilliant assaults upon Chris- 
tianity has really formed no part of 
Christianity. All of the dogmas which 
have figured as Christian and which 
the human heart has rejected, all of 
the myths and fables which have 
passed as Christian and which history 
or science has destroyed—all these are 
no part of the true Christianity ac- 
cording to this eloquent young 
preacher. They are only the corrup- 
tions of Christianity. He reproves 
the Colonel’s Jamentable ignorance of 
what Christianity really is, and to en- 
lighten him defines Christianity for 
him. His definition may be of inter- 
est to us who are sometimes puzzled 
in respect to the same matter. Here 
itis: ‘‘ The Christianity of Christ is 
that heart faith which manifests itself 
ina life of love, love to God and man, 
love to God through man.’’ That is 
all—love to God and man. Whatso- 
ever is more cometh of evil. And he 
assures us that Colonel Ingersoll has 
been only slaying the dead phantoms 
ofthe Dark Ages in his vigorous cam- 
paign against the religion of the day. 

We think there is a certain sense in 
which this young man isright. Our 
own Mr. Chadwick expressed a some- 
what similar opinion recently when he 
asserted that the Colonel was ‘‘a cent- 
ury behind the times.’’ And we our- 
selves likened him to Don Quixote a 
few years ago, and the likeness is as 
good now as then. Don Quixote had 
read so many of the wild romances of 
his day and had believed them so lit- 
erally that he took wind-mills to be 
the mighty monsters of those roman- 
ces and funeral trains to be the war- 


rior bands carrying off the forlorn’ 


maidens of the tales. And he was so 
crazy that he even charged upon the 
funeral trains and the wind-mills with 
dire though comic result. And the 
gallant Colonel ‘has read so many 
works of religious fiction, like the 


*Dixon on Ingersoll: Ten Discourses by Rev. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr., J.S, Ogilvie, New York, 1892. 


Pentateuch and the Westminster Cat- 
echism, and has taken them to be so 
literally true—to be. held, and taught 
by the churches of to-day—that his 
head is turned like the poor old 
Don’s, and he goes about charging 
funeral trains and wind-mills—demol- 
ishing dead dogmas and taking men 


like the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., to 
be preachers of the Christianity of the 
Bible and the churches and the creeds, 
when they are only setting forth a 
simple and reasonable universal relig- 
ion. He takes them to be the mighty 
monsters their creeds proclaim them 
to. be, when they are only harmless 
wind-mills, swaying their arms to the 
popular breeze and grinding the grist 
the people bring to them. 

But though Don Quixote was crazy, 
yet, if we remember rightly, his ab- 
surd charges upon wind mills and fu- 
neral trains killed off the wild roman- 
ces which had held their own up to 
Cervantes’ day. They were a reductio 
ad absurdam. And so the Colonel’s 
crazy charges upon the wind-mills and 
funeral trains which he takes to be 
Christianity may help to kill off the 
religious romances that still seem to 
linger in some minds—minds which 
are less ready to disregard their 
plighted faith than the Rev. Thomas 
Dixon Jr., is. 

We shall be glad indeed when those 
religious romances are really dead 
and Christianity can be truly defined 
as nothing but Love to God and Love 
to Man. Then there will be a certain 
truth in the opening words of Mr. 
Dixon’s first address: ‘‘ The history 
of the world is the history of Chris- 
tianity. There is no history outside 
of it. The teeming millions who make 
this world worth living in to-day are 
followers of Christ and owe their char- 
acter, life and genius to Christian civ- 
ilization.’’ But until that time comes, 
such words as these are either ‘‘ jug- 
gling fiends that palter with us in a 
‘double sense,’’ or else they are utterly 
false and an arrogant insult to the 
millions of noble and religious lives— 
lives filled with love to God and man 
—lived outside of Christianity and be- 
fore Christianity was ever born. 

A. W. G. 


Christ’s own Rest. 


Christ’s life, outwardly, was one of 
the most troubled lives that ever was 
lived; tempest and tumult, tumiult 
and tempest, the waves breaking Over 
it all the time till the worn body was 
lain in the grave. But the inner life 
was a seaof glass. The great ¢alm 
was always there... At any moment 
you might have gone to him and’ 
found rest. And even when the 
bloodhounds were dogging him in 
the streets of Jerusalem, he turned 
to his disciples and offered them as a 
last legacy, ‘‘My peace.’’ Nothing 
ever for a moment broke the serenity 
of Christ’s life on earth. Misfortuue 
could not touch him ; he had no fort- 
une. Food, raiment, money—fount- 
ain-heads of half the world’s weari- 
ness—he simply did not care for ; they 
played no part inhis life; he ‘‘took 
no thought’ for them. It was im- 
possible to affect him by.lowering his 
reputation; he had already made of 
himself no reputation. He was dumb 
before insult. When he was reviled, 
he reviled not again. In fact there 
was nothing that the world could do 
to him that could ruffie the surface of 
his spirit. 

Such living, as mere living, is al- 
together unique. Itis only when we 
see whatit was in him, that we can 
know what the word ‘“‘rest’’ means. 
it lies not in emotions nor in absence 
of emotions. It is not a hallowed 
feeling that comes over us in church. 
It is not something that the preacher 
has in his voice. It is not in nature, 
nor in poetry, nor in music—though 


in all these there is soothing. It is 


| 


the perfect poise of the soul ; absolute 
adjustment of the inward man to the 
stress of all outward things ; the pre- 
paredness against every emergency - 
the stability of assured convictions - 
the eternal calm of an invulnerable 
faith ; the repose of a heart set deep 
in God.—Prof. Drummond. 


TRUTH is tough. It will not break, 
like a bubble at touch; nay, you may 
kick it about all day, like a football, 
and it will be round and full at even- 
ing. Does not Mr. Bryant say, that 
Truth gets well if she is run over by 
a locomotive, while Error dies of 
lockjaw if she scratches her finger. [| 
never heard that a mathematician was 
alarmed for the safety of a denton- 
strated proposition. I think, gener- 
ally, fear of open discussion implies 
feebleness of inward conviction, and 
great sensitiveness to the expression 
of individual opinion is a mark’ of 
weakness.—O. W. Holmes. °°"? 


IT9! 


Men and Things. 


POE received $10 for his ‘‘ Raven,’’ but the 
manuscript of his ‘‘Tamerlane’”’ lately sold 
in Boston for $1,850. 


WE read that the original monuscript of 
the ‘‘ Book of Mormons’’ is now in one of 
the banks of Richmond, Ray County, Mo., 
in custody of J. D. Whitner. 


A DAKOTA clergyman has, according to 
one of our exchanges, published the follow- 
ing advertisement: ‘‘ Religious doubts and 
difficulties answered by private letter. State 
your difficulty clearly, and inclose one dol- 
lar for reply.”’ 


IT is said watermelon seeds were found 
in an Egyptian tomb that were three thous- 
and years old. A witty commentator adds 
that there was no doubt about their being 
watermelon seeds, because the mummy was 
all doubled up. 


‘* ALLITERATION’S artful aid often adds a 
eat deal to the pungency of aclever say- 
ing,’? says one of our exchanges, and cites 
for example Oliver Wendell Holmes’s char. 
acterization of a five o’clock tea, as reported 
by a writer in the Hoted jouraas ‘“*Ttis gig- 
gle—gabble—gobble—and git !”’ 


M. Zoua has finished his book on the 
Franco-Prussian war, at which he has been 
at work for fifteen months. He is said to 
have visited battle-fields personally, ques- 
tioned survivors of the fights, and consulted 
300 volumes, historical and military, while 
writing his own story of the international 
struggle. 


THE Board of Overseers of Harvard Col’ 
lege have concurred withthe President and 
Fellows in their votes reappointing as 
preachers to the University for 1893, Lyman 
Abbott, D. D., C. C. Everett, D. D., -Leigh- 
ton Parks, D. D.; and appointing as 
preacher to the University for 1892-93, E. W. 
Douard, D. D. : ) 


The University of Yale,in its late be- 
stowal of honorary degrees on men outside 
its roll of students certainly deserves praise 
for the Catholicity of sentiment shdywn ‘to- 
ward the representative ladies in the various 
walks and professions. Among those thus 
distinguished were Joseph Jefferson, the act- 
or, Lawrence Hulton, the writer, two clergy- 
men, Rev. James Stoddard of the Episcopal 
Academy, at Cheshire, Mass., and Rev. E 
S. Huron of Bombay, India, and lastly 4 
member of the U. S. navy, Henry M. Det- 
niston. 


PRINCE BISMARCK has recently expressed 
himself on the question of Sunday labor. 
He thinks much unreason and injustice 
might be practiced in the attempt to enforce 
too rigid laws on this point. It may oftem 
happen that dire necessity, not willful choice 
compels a man to work on Sundays, and if 
forbidden by the law genuine distress to 
himself and family may follow. From the 
point of view of a ‘‘ gentleman farmer,’’ the 
prince says that if he were to see one of his 
laborers at work in the fields on Sunday, 
gathering in crops, which threatening 
weather may destroy, he should turn his 
eyes in another direction. 


REv. R. F. JOHANNOT, the newly-il- 
stalled minister over the Universalist churc 
at Oak Park, I11., successor to Miss Chapi0, 
detects signs of a growing reciprocity 9° 
thought and spirit among the liberal sects 
ofthe West. He finds an illustration in the 
recent dedication services of an orthodox 
church of that town, at which Dr. Barrows, 
Presbyterian, gavethe sermon, while, Ferre. 
sentatives from other sects, Universalist 11 
cluded, assisted in the exercises of ‘the oc 
casion. A few evenings later,0 al¥« the 
churches except the Episcopal; joi 
through their pastors in the Baccalaureate 


ithe mind at leisure from itself. It is 


exercises of the High School. iid 
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Old and New. 


Come in by the fire, said the olden creed, 
And many, sore suffering, came ; 
And their strength returned, and their souls 
rejoiced, 
In the warmth of the blessed flame. 


Come follow my lamp, said the olden creed, 
And many who turned to its light, 

Were safely led in the hour of their need, 
Through dreary and dangerous night. 


Come forth, says the broader and better 
faith, 
In the light and the warmth of the day ; 
For night no longer envelops the earth, 
And the winter has passed away. 


So feed no longer a fitful fire, 
In caverns gloomy and damp ; 
Nor'trim with tender and patient care, 
The one-time precious lamp. 


ButJay: it aside with a reverent touch, 
And tarn to the blessed day; 
Where none who walk in the light of the 
sun, 
Need suffer or go astray. 


Lucia Ross. 
Horse Cove, North Carolina. 


How to Fail. 


From time to time highly moral, if 
not instructive, articles appear on 
‘“ How to Succeed,’’ and kindred sub- 
jects. The author of these papers gen- 
erally ascribes his success to truthful- 
ness, honesty, sobriety, industry and 
economy. This is natural. Whena 
man has acquired a fortune he does 
not mind telling how he arrived in 
town with only a quarter in his pock- 
et, and it joins on well to add that 
all his money has been made by truth- 
fulness, honesty, etc. Such a back- 
ground sets off his present splendor 
to greater advantage and adds to his 
reputation for greater ability; for 
spite.of moralists there is a popular 
notion that it is easier to get money 
by crooked than by straight methods. 

Far be it from us to doubt the good 
intent of these excellent gentlemen of 
wealth, or of those other excellent 
persons, not wealthy, who insist that 
honesty e¢a/. mark the path to suc- 
cess. To be sure success is rather a 
vague term, but in popular use it has 
crystallized into a _ pretty definite 
meaning, vzz., the acquisition ‘of 
wealth or great power, especially the 
former. Taking the word in this 
generally accepted sense, to claim that 
the above highly moral combination 
is the key to success is simply twad- 
dle. There are too many thousands 
who could say with the rich young 
man, ‘* All these have I kept from 
my youth up, what lack I yet?”’ 

The simple fact is that for merely 
monetary ‘success any “or all of the 
virtues are not a help, but rather a 
hindrance. Generally speaking, for 
whatever you get in this world you 
must pay its price; and the price for 
wealth or great power is the sacrifice 
of more or less, usually more, of the 
nobler and finer qualities. The fact 
that some wealthy men have the repu- 
tation of having acquired their riches 
by honest and truthful methods is 
more than offset by numerous in- 
stances, familiar to all, of mammoth 
fortunes accumulated by means either 
dubious or admittedly evil. 

But it may be objected that mere 
wealth without good reputation can 
not be countedassuccess. This how- 
ever does not solve the perplexities of 
the young man looking out upon the 
world and striving to square the:prob- 
lems of life with the Decalogue. He 
can place his finger too easily on many 
a name which stands high in finan- 
cial, social, political or even religious 
councils, yet is well understood to 
have’ ‘been in times past not a syn- 
onym for the alleged virtuous condi- 
tions of success. If he keeps his eyes 
and ears well open and his mouth 
shut,*he soon discovers that what 
Public opinion asks is, Did you get 


there ? and cares little by what path ; 
provided only it be a well-shaded 
little by-path which need not give 
rise to any serious scandal. 

This is an. utipleasant truth, but 
facts must be faced. It is therefore 
a waste of time to preach beautifully 
on the great moral keys to success, 
while such a contradictory object-les- 
son is continually before every young 
man’s eyes. He knows very well 
that the lawyer in demand is the man 
who can get his client free, or who can 
cunningly pick a legal flaw in a sup- 
posed invulnerable document. Sup- 
pose it be pointed out that the means 
adopted were illustrations of law 
rather than of equity, would the suc- 
cessful. lawyer see any diminution 
of the highly respectable clientage 
sO anxious to secure his services. 
Hardly. 

The young man sees men in high 
political places, called Governor and 
Honorable and the like worshipful 
titles, who, stripped of their official 
aureole would hardly be admitted to 
any respectable drawing-room. Is 
any one too squeamish to bow obse- 
quiously and grasp the hand effusively 
of the ‘‘ great statesman ’’ ? 

In business little pretence even is 
made of strictly moral methods of 
success. Of course, on no account 
do anything to get yourself into a 
felon’s cell; leave that to burglars ; 
but do anything short of that to beat 
the other fellow. Make your pile first, 
settle with public opinion afterwards ; 
it will not be unduly censorious to- 
ward a few peccadilloes wearing the 
halo of a round million. We believe 
inthe Golden Rule. Ohcertainly; z. e., 
the rule of gold. 

Which willthe young man be likely 
to accept, the pious theory or the 
wicked example? There can be little 
question. In ninecases out of ten he 
will say unto himself, ‘‘ Honesty and 
truth are all very well, but if I am to 
make a fortune there is just one thing 
I must do—A/ustle/ That is the key 
to worldly success, that one word is 
worth all the rest. In the rough and 
tumble of modern competition the 
man who‘is all the time hesitating for 
fear he may be stepping on one of the 
commandments will get entirely left.’’ 

Is the young man right? Barring 
exeeptional cases of genius, inherited 
wealth, or purely lucky investments 
which have poured unearned wealth 
into the laps of a few who have never 
known the stress and struggle of. forc- 
ing a way from the bottom to the top, 
is it not true in general that there is 
but one key to worldly success, v72. 
Hustle? This sounds Macchiavellian, 
but is it not true? 

Then let moralists turn from preach- 
ing the non-practical and devote their 
energies to a more profitable mission, 
the upholding of a higher ideal of 
success. Let the young man be 
frankly told that if he has set his 
heart on wealth and power there is 
just one thing for him to do, and the 
less he hampers himself with consci- 
entious scruples the more certain will 
he be of that kind of success. But 
let it also be frankly explained to him 
that he is making a prime mistake 
equally for this life and the next. 
Even for this world he is throwing 
himself away, since he can never 
‘“come to his heart’s desire.’’ For 
what he really seeks is not wealth, but 
that common aim of all men, that 
ignis fatuus which all pursue by 
whatever devious ways, that rainbow 
which all chase and few..o’ertake— 
happiness. A million of dollars 
blinds him by its electric splendor, but 
what happiness can even one hundred 
millions bring to him who can only 
eat, drink, and sleep! Poor fool. He 
can eat no more than the man who 
has only hundreds, he can only ruin 
his digestion by richer food and 
drinks, wear finer clothes, loll in a 
carriage, and the gamut of his pleas- 


ures is run. 


| 


For such a one time hangs heavy, | 
for he cannot read he cannot study, 
he cannot even travel with any im- 
provement or genuine satisfaction. 
Art, literature, science, patriotism, af- 
fection, friendship have for him no 
message. Conscience has been per- 
verted, generous impulses _ stifled, 
noble aspirations starved to death, 
the good and the beautiful have no 
meaning, he is a dead man before his 
time. He has paid the price. What 
a travesty that this should be called 
success! It is astupendously success- 
ful failure. 

‘“Give me neither poverty nor 
riches.’’ ‘‘My mind to me a king- 
dom is.’’ Money is good, influence 
and prominence are good, and to be 
sought by all legitimate and temper- 
ate means, but best of all is an integri- 
ty held fast. Whether fickle fortune 
smile or frown, there is a priceless in- 
ward treasure in the words of Cicero, 
‘‘an ornament of prosperity, a solace 
and refuge of adversity.’’ And as 
the shadows lengthen down the west- 
ern slopes, and the dread hour draws 
momentarily near when all the pride 
and power of earth is naught, and the 
soul can carry with it only what is— 
then comes the crucial test of true 
success. 

R. W. CONANT. 


Gorresnoudente. 


DEAR UNITyY:—In your last issue, 
in the editorial paragraphs, which I 
usually enjoy, there is one upon lynch- 
ing in the South, to which, in justice 
to the oppressed I must take excep- 
tion. 

It takes for granted that all the col- 
ored men who have met their death in 
this way, were guilty of the crimes 
alleged against them. Doubtless many, 
innocent of offense, have been thus 
cruelly murdered. Zhe Peacemakcr 
speaks of the case of Jim Taylor who 
was lynched at Chestertown, Mary- 
land, accused of having criminally 
assaulted a young girl. He was not 
given time to explain or prove his 
innocence, and entirely ignoring his 
appeals, the lynchers strung him up 
and fired bullets into his body. Now 
the girl says it was not a colored man 
that assaulted her, but a white man 
working,on her father’s farm. ., 

Having lived in the South at inter- 
vals of a quarter of a century, I have 
studied conditions there, and know 
‘how readily the dominant race gives 
ear to any charges against the other, 
caring little for proofs. Though not 
actually enslaved the colored people 
are more jealously watched for dis- 
covery of transgression against laws 
than when in bondage, hence it may 
be reasonably inferred that there 
would, at least, be no more offenses 
against law than when in slavery ; 
then such reports of them were never 
heard. If we do nothing toward 
justice for this hapless people, who on 
the whole, are law-abiding people, an 
industrious and rising class, let us give 
them the benefit of a doubt of what 
has never been proved, and be sure, 
that whether in the South or in the 
Empire State they are not spiritually 


darker than their environment. 


EMILY HOWLAND. 
Sherwood, N. Y., June 29, 1892. 


DEAR Unity:—After. one has been 
riding day after day upon the back 
seat of a stage coach, often descending 
to view some especially fine scenery 
away from the road in this wonderful 
country of canyons and geysers, or 
helping to mend telegraph wires and 
chop fallen trees to clear the road, one 
feels awkward attempting to wield a 
pen and place upon paper the thoughts 
and ideas that chase each other 
through the brain while viewing this 
wondrous and sublime scenery. 
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mind is, Where do the fires come 
from that cause these geysers to spout 
and boil, and has their action caused 
these mighty hills? As we go along 
the canyons -and see the stratified 
rocks piled up thousands of feet at 
our sides, perpendicularly, we con- 
clude that they are made by geological 
deposits covering immense periods of 
time; but when again we see the rocks 
mixed together as a housewife mixes 
raisins and dough and such ingredi- 
ents, we imagine nature as the house- 
wife, and the rocks as the ingredients, 
and those subterranean fires as the fire 
and ladle both, with which nature will 
turn out some unknown dishes. 

Again, as we view the geysers we 
see they do not spout together nor 
continuously. Some breathe, and the 
water ebbs and flows like a pulsating 
heart. Others spout regularly every 
minute, and others, again, rise high 
into the air every hour or two and 
then sink back into the basins chafing 
and throbbing like a chained soul. 
Why do they not all spout together ? 
What makes them spout, and where 
does the steam come from ? 

One of the most curious places is 
where the steam-holes are. The es- 
caping steam roars hoarsely out of its 
vent as it does from the safety valve 
of an Atlantic liner just casting off at 
New York for its trip to France or 
England. Then there are the paint 
pots or boiling mud-holes, where the 
mud boils and spits and gurgles, and 
gives one a horrible sensation of 
wierdness. 

That unknown quantity called ‘‘the 
devil’’ seems highly favored in this 
region, and his name is used to desig- 
nate many places, such as ‘‘Devil’s 
Kitchen,’’ ‘‘ Devil’s. Frying Pan,’’ 
‘‘Hell’s Half Acre.’’ They are sug- 
gestive of everything horrible, if that 
is what is wanted, but would sound 
more appropriate if they were called 
‘‘Nature’s Kitchen,’’ ‘‘ Nature’s Fry- 
ing Pan,’’ and ‘‘ Nature’s Half Arce 
of Wonders.’’ 

The scenery is sublime and grand 
all through here. 

Some of the snow-clad peaks are 
12,000 feet high on the great trans- 
continental divide. That would be 
great climbing! But if we reach the 
foot hills and get up 7,000 or 8,000 
feet among the ice and snow, it will 
suffice for the present. 

. W. A. LL. 
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The Unitarian Church. 


DELIVERED AT THE SECOND UNTrARIAN CHURCH, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., MAY 1, 1892, BY THE REV. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Reprinted from the Standard Union. 


Unitarianism, as a doctrine of the 
unity of God, is much older than the 
Christian Church, not only in the 
direct line of development from Juda- 
ism, but in various subsidiary lines. 
This is true of the explicit doctrine, 
and it is much more widely true of 
that implied in many forms of primi- 
tive religion. The heroic company 
of scholars which has argued for a 
primitive monotheism, from which 
the various polytheisms of the world 
were a decadence, has not been wholly 
given over to believe a lie. Their 
crude result has been the clumsy 
symbol of a striving after unity, or 
tendency to it,-in the most primitive 
and polytheistic forms of worship and 
belief. Thanks to this: tendency or 
striving the Vedic Hymns elevate 
Indra or Varuna into a prominence 
that leaves the other deities of the 
pantheon with their occupations gone; 
back of the dualistic strife of Ahriman 
and Ahura-Mazda is conceived a 
power that reconciles their opposition; 
and in the Greek Mythology an ulti- 
mate fate to which the Olympian gods 
must yield. Underlying and over- 
topping all the different theological 
schemes, with their multiplicity of 
gods and goddesses, there was the 
sense of the divine, of that mysterious 
power which was at the heart of 
things, coming to clearer conscious- 
ness in the thought of philosophic 
minds, but seldom wholly absent from 
the most simple and untaught. 

That the early Christian Church 
was Unitarian in the sense of being 
monotheistic is evident from the fact 
that the early Christiaiis were mainly 
Jews; the earliest, Jews without ex- 
ception. Whatever Jesus might have 
thought as to its being no robbery for 
him to be equal with God, to say 
nothing of identity, for him to have 
broached such an opinion would have 
brought his ministry to such a sud- 
den termination that we should never 
have so much as heard his name. 
The fishermen of Galilee equally with 
the scholars of Jerusalem would have 
recoiled from such presumption with 
immeasurable contempt; and there 
would have been no need of any civil 
process to punish it; an outburst of 
spontaneous rage would have antici- 
pated Pilate’s acquiescence. The 
simple fact that the first theoretic 
conception of Jesus was as the Jewish 
Messiah makes the idea of his origi- 
nal deity absurd, for the idea of deity 
no more entered into the conception 
of the Messiah than the idea of com- 
fort entered into the later doctrine of 
eternal hell. 

The deification of Jesus was a very 
gradual process. To say that the be- 
ginnings can be found in the New 
Testament is not to claim for them a 
very primitive Christianity, for the 
New Testament books took just about 
a century to come full circle—from 75 
to 175 A.D.  Paul’s epistles repre- 
sent a more developed form of the 
doctrine of Christ’s nature than do the 
Synoptic Gospels; but this is only 
what we should expect from what we 
know of Paul and his. relation to the 
early Church, and of the character of 
the Synoptics, as the last result of a 
long process of traditional aggrega- 
tion. In general, the conception of 
Mark is more exalted than that of 


Matthew, and the highest point in 


either of the three is found in the idea 
of a dignity and office to be bestowed 
on Jesus as a reward of his faithful- 
ness, and through the medium of his 
death and resurrection. That all the 
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epistles of Paul were written before 
the first of the Synoptics shows, when 
we consider how little the Epistles 
colored them, how tenaciously the 
human side of Jesus held its ground. 
As the deification proceeded, the Jews 
were alienated more and more. In 
the Epistles of Paul, the process of ex- 
altation is much further advanced 
than in the Synoptics; but it stops 
short of actual deification, as does the 
Fourth Gospel, also, though that goes 
a little beyond Paul. The nature of 
Christ was a matter of free specula- 
tion for the next two hundred years, 
and even furtheron. Midway of the 
third century, Sabellius advocated the 
doctrine that the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit were all emanations from 
the Logos, which he identified with the 
Supreme God. Fora time, this qua- 
ternity, this fourfold mystery of the 
divine nature, threatened to be the or- 
thodox doctrine; but it was finally 
condemned as heretical, and in its 
place the doctrine of the Nicene Creed 
was set up: namely, that Christ was 
of the same substance with the Fa- 
ther, and was the product of his eter- 
nal generation. The great advocate of 
this doctrine at Nicaea, in 325 A. D., 
was Athanasius; and its great op- 
ponent was Arius. Time was when 
the majority of American Unitarians 
cast in their lot with Arius, and those 
who were inclined to question his su- 
periority to Athanasius were received 
with much suspicion andalarm. But 
Dr. Hedge’s preference was quite the 
other way, and many have gone over 
to his side, not as fully excepting the 
thought of Athanasius, but thinking 
that it had more philosophic truth in 
it than the Arian conception. This 
tendency has been interpreted by some 
orthodox critics, whose wish is father 
to their thought, as a retreat upon the 
orthodox position. But, in truth, the 
attraction of Athanasius has been in 
his humanity of Jesus. If hé affirmed 
his deity, he affirmed his humanity 
with equal energy ; while Arius makes 
him a being suz generis, not a non- 
natural man, but a non-natural God; 
not quite so old as God, but so near 
that Arius would not say ‘‘there 
was a time when he was not,’’ but 
‘there was when he was not.’’ The 
animating motive of both Arius and 
Athanasius was much the same—to 
steer clear of di-theism—the affirma- 
tion of two gods—while still exalting 
Jesus to the highest possible degree. 
But dreading one and the same evil, 
the two parties took different methods 
of avoiding it, and in their hot insist- 
ence, each on its own way, made every 
corner of the Roman Empire ring with 
angry altercation. 

From this time forward there was 
very little Unitarianism, as opposed to 
Trinitarianism, for some dozen cen- 
turies, though there was here and there 


‘a good deal of earnest criticism of 


the creed of unprogressive orthodoxy, 
some of whose doctrines were slowly 
getting themselves established all 
along this weary time. The doctrine 
of the Atonement had to wait till the 
eleventh century for anything like its 
modern form. Considered doctrinally, 
the Reformation was a reactionary 
movement, and its reaction was to 
those opinions and beliefs whick were 
most horrible in the earlier centuries, 
which had most oppressed the mind 
and heart of Catholic Christendom, and 
which had been shorn of something of 
their hatefulness. As for the doctrine 
of the Trinity, Luther accepted it by 
sheer force of will; Melancthon would 
not consider it too seriously; Zwingli 
was sounder upon this point than Cal- 
vin himself, while he differed from him 
by the heavens’ width in regard to 
total depravity, finding in every child 


a new-born Adam, thanks to the power 


of Jesus’s death and resurrection, and 
matched the Free Religionists of our 
own time in his abundant sympathy 
with the religions of the heathen 
world. Castellio, one of the finest 
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spirits of his age, at first befriended 
by Calvin, afterward became the vic- 
tim of his implacable enmity for his 
free handling of predestination, and 
was so beset that in his lonely banish- 
ment he was literally starved to death. 
The nan_e of Servetus is much better 
known. With all his brilliant quali- 
ties he was something of a crank, or 
in more serious language, ‘‘one of 
those bold spirits who sometimes seize 
hold at once, and as by instinct, of 
high and rich truths, but are wanting 
in depth and sobriety of reasoning 
power necessary for the working out 
of a great system.’’ His system has 
been described by M. Revillé, a com- 
petent critic, as a crude mixture of 
rationalism, pantheism, materialism, 
and theosophy. Generally hailed by 
Unitarians as ‘‘one of themselves,’’ if 
he had been, the shame of Calvin 
would have been less in putting him 
to death. In truth, he would have 
had him beheaded and not burned, 
but, as he had done his best to hand 
him over to the Roman Inquisition, 
which would have tortured him first 
and burned him afterward, he should 
not be too much admired on this ac- 
count. So far as a matter somewhat 
obscure and difficult can be made out, 
Servetus was a more orthodox Trinita- 
ian than Calvin himself; 7z.¢., his 
thought was closer to the Nicene 
theology. Both Servetus and Calvin 
were anxious to avoid tri-personality, 
but Calvin, in his anxiety, got on to 
the Sabellian ground. A man is never 
sure of orthodoxy who does a little 
thinking for himself. This was Bishop 
Huntington’s trouble when he left 
the Unitarians; before he knew it, 
he had a quaternity upon his hands, 
as Dr. Hedge made clear enough. 
One thing is certain—that Servetus 
was no Arian. Hesaid distinctly that 
Arius was “‘not equal to the glory of 
Christ,’’ ‘‘Glorie Christi incapacimus.’’ 
And as little Arian were the Socini, 
Laelius and Faustus, uncle and neph- 
ew, whose name was nicknamed the 
Unitarians of Great Britain to the 
present time, though long since it 
ceased to indicate their opinions as 
obviously as the name Calvinism 
has ceased to indicate the opinions 
of the modern orthodox. But I do 
not know of any name _ upon their 
calendar of which Unitarians have 
more reason to be proud, not even 
Channing’s, than the name Socinus, 
such a leap the uncle and nephew of 
this name made out of the darkness 
of the ancient and the medizeval, into 
the light and beauty of the modern 
world. It was no petty or equivocal 
arraignment that the younger brought 
against the orthodox creed; it was a 
sweeping one, without paltering or 
obstruction; and the scope of it in- 
cluded the doctrines of the deity of 
Christ, the Trinity, the personality of 
the Devil, total depravity, vicarious 
atonement, and eternal hell. More- 
over, he had the social temper of 
Priestley and Channing; their hatred of 
oppression ; their sacred passion for a 
kingdom of heaven upon earth. Po- 
land and ‘Transylvania had been 
troubled with dissentients from the 
doctrines of the Trinity before the 
burning of Servetus in 1553, and in 
1556, Giorgio Biandrata went to Po- 
land and heaped such fuel on the fire, 
that in a little while there was a gen- 
eral conflagration and a schism in the 
Church; the year 1565 seeing the es- 
tablishment of the first Unitarian 


Church that Christendom had seen 


since Constantine, throwing his sword 
into the Athanasian scale, had made 
the other kick the beam. The history 
of Polish Unitarianism is a history of 
efficient organization and a success so 
positive that it drew upon itself the 
arm of persecution with its utmost 
strength, a decree of expulsion mark- 
ing the first centennial of Blandrata’s 
arrival in Poland. The exiles went 
in all directions; those that went to 
Transylvania finding there a goodly 
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its eventful history. 


fellowship which had sprung into be- 
ing almost simultaneously with the 
beginnings of the Polish Church. To- 
day it nourishes a vigorous life, with 
more than a hundred congregations, 
and cherishes the name of Francis 
David as did the Polish Church that 
of Faustus Socinus above all names in 
It was Socinus 
who took up the work of Blandrata in 
Poland and carried it along to larger 
issues, while Blandrata went to Trran- 
sylvania, first to establish the new 
faith and afterwards to desert it in its 
day of trial, even allowing himself to 
be made the instrument of David’s 
imprisonment, which resulted in his 
death. 

By this time (1579) certain Ana- 
baptists had already borne their fag- 
gots to St. Paul’s Cross, in London, 
and been burned there for the wrong- 
fulness of their opinions and the glory 
of God, and among their opinions 
thus cruelly opposed were some sirik- 
ingly Unitarian. For like opinions 
Joan Boucher perished at the stake 
in 1550, and because ‘‘the new man 
always hates the newest, and the 
seceder from the seceder is as damna- 
ble as the Pope himself,’’ we have in 
the same reign, (Bloody Mary’s), one 
John Philpot, Archdeacon of Win- 
chester, an apology ‘‘ written for 
Spittynge on an Arian; with an in- 
vective against the Arians, the veri 
naturall children of Antichrist.’’ 
‘‘ Apology ’’ must here be understood 
as justification. The ecclesiastical 
spitter andthe Arian were both in the 
same prison for heresy. It was avery 
characteristic piece of business. The 
Progressive Orthodox of our own 
time are much given to spitting in a 
figurative but not agreeable manner 
upon those who are so unfortunate, 
or fortunate, as to be a little more 
progressive than themselves. That 
good Queen Bess might not be any 
whit behind her father and her sister 
in her disrespect for Arians, she 
burned one in 1580 and another in 
1583; and in 1611 two others— 
Bartholomew Leggatt and Edward 
Wightman—had the distinction of be- 
ing the last two persons burned for 
heresy on English soil. It was the 


very year in which John Robinson 


took upjhis residence in Leyden, in 
the house which still attracts the feet 
of pilgrim sires and sons. 

As yet, apparently, the Socinian 
influence had not been felt in Eng- 
land, but signs of it began soon after 
to appear. The Socinian books came 
in, and the Presbyterian Synods, 
which midway of the seventeenth 
century constituted the Established 
Church, forbade their sale and impor- 
tation. The exclusion was imper- 
fect, and many persons were infected 
with the dreadful taint. One of.these 


_was John Biddle (spelled Bidle at the 


time), who made a bad beginning at 
Oxford in that, as we are told, he was 
‘more determined by reason than by 
authority.’’ Frankly anti-trinitarian, 
in 1654 all his books, and they were 
many, were ordered to be burned by 
the common hangman, and but for 
the interposition of Cromwell he 
might have shared their fate. As it 
was, when Cromwell had concluded 
his great work, the doughty man had 
no defender, and was thrown into 4a 
loathsome prison, which soon ended 
his career. In 1655, the year follow- 
ing that in which Biddle’s incendiary 
books were subjected to homeopathic 
treatment, Dr. Owen, the rigidest, as 
Baxter was the most liberal, of dis- 
senters, said there was ‘‘not a city, @ 
town, and scarce a village in Eng- 
land, where some of this poison ‘was 
not poured forth.’’ Among those 
who took kindly to this poison were 
John Milton, John Locke and Sir 
Isaac Newton, easily first among the 
leading intellects of their time, though 
their Unitarianism was more of the 
Arian than the Socinian type. They 


were no more Trinitarians than Dr. i 
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Lyman Abbott, and believed in-the 
deity of Christ no more than he, but 
they believed much less in his hu- 
manity. Another sturdy Unitarian 
was William Penn, who stated his 
objections to the doctrine of the trin- 
ity very forcibly in a tract entitled 
“The Sandy Foundation Shaken.”’ 
With the downfall of the Stuarts in 
1688 the ‘‘era of toleration’’ suc- 
ceeded to the era of persecution and 
disability. Baptists, Independents, 
and Presbyterians built their chapels’ 
east and west. But while the Baptists 
and the Independents seemed to have 
learned no lesson of religious breadth 
and toleration in the school of nar- 
rowness ‘and persecution to which 
they had been sent so long, it was 
different with the Presbyterians. 
Their chapels generally were estab- 
lished upon what our English friends 
call ‘‘open trusts.’’ That is, they 
were not tied down to any creed or 
articles. Left free to read the Bible 
at first hand, they very soon began to 
wander from the strictness of the, 
Westminster Confession. One hun- 
dred and seventy years ago they had 
got along as far as the Professor 
Briggs contingent of American Pres- 
byterians have got now. They had 
had enough of predestination, whether 
as election or reprobation, and the 
doctrine of the Trinity fell into gen- 
eral neglect. The state of things was 
very similar to that here in America 
at the beginning of this century, 
when hundreds of Congregationalists 
and many of their ministers had 
ceased to care for or to preach the 
traditional dogmas, yet had not 
broken with them openly, but with 
this difference: While here the signal 
for a manlier attitude came from with- 
out, as we shall see, in England it 
came from one of the progressive 
Presbyterians, Joseph Priestley, the 
first great English Unitarian, a 
scholar, a scientist; a discoverer, a. 
reformer, of whom English Unitarians 
have as good reason to be proud as 
we have of our own Channing ; 
though Priestley was a man of as 
much less exalted spiritual genius 
than Channing as he was a man of 
more restless scientific curiosity and 
intellectual range. His theological | 
position was the direct result of his 
philosophy, which was the material- 
istic, associational, nmecessarian phil- 
osophy of Hartley. His belief in 
supernatural revelation was intense. 
He had an absolute distrust of reason 
as qualified to furnish an adequate 
knowledge of religious things, and at 
the same time a perfect confidence in 
reason as qualified to prove this neg- 
ative and to determine the contents of 
the revelation. The doctrines of tra- 
ditional orthodoxy he exhibited as 
‘Corruption of Christianity,’’ not 
finding them in the New Testament. 
He made nothing of the natural argu- 
ment for immortality, basing his hope 
entirely on the resurrection of Jesus, 
and arguing with perfect logical con- 
sistency that the general bodily res- 
urrection of the dead will be as 
miraculous in every case as the res- 
urrection of Jesus. The Unitarian- 
ism of Priestley was in fact a reaction 
against the natural theology of the 
eighteenth century Deists. It was 
less rational and progressive than 
that. And it tended much more to 
the dogmatic hardness of a creed 
than the Presbyterianism of ‘‘the 
Bible only’’ from which it was 
evolved. It made religion as much a 
Matter of belief as it has ever .been 
made. The hand of Priestley has 
been heavy upon English Unitarian- 
ism and we often see its mark upon 
our own. But nothing shows more 
Clearly and impressively what libels 
labels may become, and how wide the 
Tange of thought included in the Uni- 
larian name, than a comparison of 
Priestley’s Unitarianism with that of 
recent date. And nowhere else does 


is inclusion come out so strikingly 
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as in a comparison of his thought 
with that of Martineau, at whose 
birth, in 1805, Priestley’s death was as 
recent as the previous year. Martin- 
eau himself began with the material- 
istic philosophy and necessarian ethics 
of Priestley, but for forty years they 
have had no sterner opposition than 
from him, and while Priestley con- 
tended that belief in the Messiahship 
of Jesus was the only essential of the 
Christian religion, Martineau con- 
tended that Jesus neither was the 
Messiah nor conceived himself to be 
so ; that the doctrine of his Messiah- 
ship is one of the ‘‘Corruptions of 
Christianity’’ which Priestley omitted 
from his catalogue. 

Three other names stand out with 
Priestley’s as pre-eminent among the 
Unitarian founders of the eighteenth 
century. They are Price and Belsham 
and Lindsey. Price was not a Socin- 
ian, like Priestley and Belsham, in 
his theology, but an Arian, yet he 
was in thorough sympathy with 
Priestley’s political ideas. Hewas an 
intimate and valued friend of Benja- 
min Franklin, to whom he introduced 
Priestley at the beginning of that 
scientific career of which the discovery 
of oxygen was the proudest incident. 
He was equally the valued friend of 
American Independence, and, with 
Priestley, of the French Revolution, 
in its earlier manifestations. His 
public advocacy of the Revolution 
drew upon him ‘Burke’s celebrated 
‘* Reflections,’’ while Priestley’s drew 
upon him the mob which sacked his 
house in Birmingham, and scattered 
his papers and destroyed his philo- 
sophical instruments, where now his 
statue looks serenely down, as if he 
had forgotten or forgiven every wrong. 
But Unitarianism as a distinct organi- 
zation in England, derives neither 
from Price nor Priestley nor from 
Belsham, who was a loud echo of 
Priestley’s materialistic, necessarian 
Christianity, but from Theophilus 
Lindsey. He was the solitary con- 
tribution of the Established Church to 
the new faith. There were hundreds 
in that church who agreed with him, 
and a number of them got together 
and petitioned Parliament for some | 
alteration of the creeds and articles 
that would enable them to use them 
without mental reservation. The pe- 
tition was not even received, where- 
upon all except Lindsey fell back 
upon their livings, fat or lean, resolved 
to wait for better times, meantime to 
go on using the words which they did 
not believe. So could not he. He 
gave up his Yorkshire vicarage, and 
went up to London with $100, the 
proceeds of his furniture and books, 
and in an auction room on Essex 
street, just off the Strand, he started 
the first Unitarian church. There: 
shortly after was built the Essex 
Chapel, which still remains, the Uni- 
tarian headquarters of to-day; and 
speaking there one morning in June, 
1887, I felt myself to be on holy 
ground ; not only because of the de- 
nominational association, but because 
Theophilus Lindsey was one of the 
holiest men, one of the gentlest, 
purest, truest that the world has ever 
known. Belsham was his successor, 
and thereby hangs thetale. Priestley, 
homeless in England, came to Amer- 
ica in 1794, and was instrumental in 
the organization of a church in Phila- 
delphia, which had lay-preaching till 
1825, when Doctor Furness was in- 
stalled its minister, and he is now, in 
1892, its pastor emeritus, having 
brought his active ministry to an end 
in 1875. 

But this was not the first Unitarian 
Society in America. The first, like 
the first in England, and solitary as 
that in this respect, had an Episco- 
palian reformer for its minister, James 
Freeman, of King’s Chapel, the 


| 


‘grandfather, by marriage, of James 


Freeman Clark. An English gentle- 
man traveling in this country—Lord 


Stanley or Lord Amberly, I have for- 


gotten which—speaking of the King’s 
Chapel prayer-book, said to Dr. Bel- 
lows, ‘‘I understand it is our liturgy 
watered.’’ ‘‘No,’’ said Dr. Bellows, 
‘‘washed.’’ The washing, or water- 
ing, was done in 1875, by doctor, 
then young Mr. Freeman, who ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to The- 
ophilus Lindsey in his preface. In 
1787 Mr. Freeman was installed—he 
had been a lay-reader before that— no 
bishop being willing to lay his apos- 
tolic hands upon a head so full of 
heresy. There were other Episcopal 
churches which the new wine made 
for a while somewhat unsteady in 
their gait, but they all settled down 
at length into a sober acquiescence. 
It was very different in the Congrega- 
tional churches. These furnished the 
Unitarian body with nearly all its 
early churches in America, as the 
Presbyterians furnished them with 
nearly all their churches in Great 
Britian. Ecclesiastically speaking, 
the Unitarian Church in America is 
‘“‘the liberal wing of the great Con- 
gregational body which founded the 
first colonies of- New England and 
gave the law to Church and State for 
more than two hundred years.’’ ‘Ten 
years ago one hundred and twenty or 
more of our three hundred and sixty- 
six Unitarian churches were on a 
historical basis of Puritan Congrega- 
tionalism. They had all descended 
from Puritan parishes, and thirty- 
eight of them antedated the year 
1700, including the first church in 
Plymouth, that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. For many years before the 
beginning of the present century 
Calvinism had been undergoing a pro- 
cess of softening and abridgement in 
the New England churches. Since 
the beginning of the century this pro- 
cess had become more frequent and 
more conspicuous in its manifesta- 
tions. It especially characterized 
some of the ablest ministers in and 
around Boston. A class was thus 
formed to which the name ‘‘ Liberal 
Christians ’’ was applied. The mean- 
ing of this term was simply that they 
were disposed to put a liberal con- 
struction on the Calvinistic creed. 
Among the members of this class 
there was no organized sympathy. 
They were generally Arminians, but 
so predominantly intellectual rather 
than emotional, and so conservative 
in taste, that Arminian Methodism 
had for them no attractions. A 
smaller majority were dissenters from 
the Trinitarian dogma. In regard to 
the rank of Jesus and the nature of 
the atonement there was much less un- 
animity. Liberal Christian ministers 
exchanged pulpits freely with the so- 
called orthodox, and united with 
them in all the ecclesiastical relations 
of the time. Presently sorne of the 
more rigid of the orthodox party be- 
gan to see that Liberal Christianity 
was silently but surely eating out the 
heart of Calvinism. The catastrophe 
would probably have come a few years 
sooner but for the war of 1812, which 
was of such absorbing interest that 
for the time the dangers to which 
Calvinism was subject were forgotten. 
But peace between America and Eng- 
land had hardly been proclaimed 
when war‘ between orthodoxy and 
liberalism was declared. The declara- 
tion came from the orthodox side— 
an article written in the ‘‘Panoplist,’’ 
by Jeremiah Evarts, father of William 
M., written at the instance of Dr. 
Jedediah Morse, its editor, whose 
‘‘Geography ’’ wasa famous book in 
the fore part of the century. It was, 
perhaps, some sharp reviews of that, 
in which he fancied ‘‘odium theologt- 
‘cum’’ was present, that stirred him 
up to make reprisals in a book called 
‘‘American Unitarianism,’’ which was 
based on Belsham’s life of Lindsey; 
and now you have the tale which I 
said hung thereby, in speaking of 
Belsham’s succession to Lindsey’s 
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place and work. Belsham’s book was 
made up mainly of letters to Lindsey 
by Dr. Freeman, Buckminster and 
other Boston liberals. Morse’s book, 
and, still more vigorously and vio- 
lently Evarts’ article, was bent on 
showing the sympathy and identity of 
the American Liberal Christians with 
the English Unitarians, and on con- 
victing the former of dishonesty in 
covertly teaching or hypocritically 
concealing their opinions; finally the 
article was a call upon all orthodox 
Christians to come out from the 
liberals and deny to them the Chris- 
tian name and Christian fellowship. 


( Concluded in our next. ) 


Oke Lrghange Gable. 


THE fact that a decreasing number 
and a deteriorated quality of young 
men are going into the ministry has 
been lately much lamented. One 
reason for this fact is that in every 
other profession the young man isa 
freeman; in the ministry he is thought 
to bea bondman. In law, science and 
medicine he is encouraged to make 
original investigations, but if he ven- 
tures on original investigation in 
theology, he is looked on with sus- 
picion. Even if he is a professor in a 
university and his chair is_ history, 
he must pledge himself beforehand to 
discover nothing which his fathers 
did not know and teach. But the 
tide has already turned. The best 
churches in the land are clamorous 
for men of original thought, men who 
do their own thinking and make their 
own theology. ‘The pews are in ad- 
vance of the pulpit; and the pulpits 
are in advance of —at least some 
theological seminaries. That semi- 
nary which is a university, and pur- 
sues university methods, and in an 
atmosphere of freedom, that seminary 
which teaches its students to do their 
own thinking, and by the example of 
its professors to be original investi- 
gators of every subject—Church his- 
tory, the Bible, systematic theology— 
will, by an inevitable process of 
natural selection, secure the ablest 
and bravest men, and the ablest and 
bravest men will be wanted by the 
ablest and bravest churches. There 
will always ‘be places for the scribes 
whom traditionalism manufactures ; 
but the prophets always have led the 
world and always will legd it. The 
seminary which produces such men 
will never lack for students, nor will 
its students lack for places of useful- 
ness and power. The demand for 
such men is far greater than the 
supply.—Christian Union. 


IN regard then, to the sacred tradi- 
tion of humanity, we learn that it 
consists, not in propositions or state- 
ments which are to be accepted 
or believed on the authority of the 
tradition, but in questions rightly 
asked, in conceptions which- enable 
us to ask further questions, and in 
methods of answering questions. The 
value of all these things depends on 
their being tested day by day. The 
very sacredness of the precious de- 
posit imposes upon us the duty and 
the responsibility of testing it, of 
purifying and enlarging it to the 
utmost of our powers. He who 
makes use of its results to stifle his 
own doubts, or to hamper the inquiry 
of others, is guilty of a sacrilege which 
centuries shall never be able to blot 
out. ‘When the labors and question- 
ings of honest and brave men shall 
have built up the fabric of known 
truth to a glory which we in this 
generation can neither hope for or 
imagine; in that pure and holy tem- 
ple he shall have no part nor lot, but 
his name and his works shall be cast 
out into the darkness of oblivion for- 
ever.—W. K. Clifford. 
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Boston.—A great effort will be made for a 
fair hearing of the petition of the Alumni of 
Harvard Divinity School for the admission 
of women into the classes. 

—In South Boston all the churches, includ- 
ing the Roman Catholic, joined in a recep- 
tion to the retiring Unitarian pastor, Rev. 
William H. Savary, and gave him a purse of 
$117, made-up of small donations from his 
friends. 

—The Japan Building Fund amounts to 
$1,018. 


Cleveland. — The announcement of Mr. 
Hosmer’s acceptance of the post of secre- 
tary of the W. U. C. appears on our editor- 
ial page. It was several weeks before Mr. 
Hosmer reached his decision on this point 
that his resignation was placed in the hands 
of the society over which he has ministered 
so long and so acceptably. This resigna- 
tion was tendered not with direct reference 
to the larger call, but from failing physical 
strength which made a change of scene and 
labor important. We publish his letter to 
the trustees, feeling sure that it will interest 
the larger circle of UNITY’s readers : 


To the Trustees of Unity Church, Mr. /. 
W. Willard, Chairman. 


My DEAR FRIENDS: I herewith respect- 
fully and affectionately tender through you 
my resignation of the office of minister of 
Unity church. I do this after long and 
careful consideration, and I need not say, 
with sincere regret on many accounts, but 
the increasingly felt need of a prolonged 
rest from regular pulpit work and pastoral 
care compels me to this course, and I ask the 
acceptance of my resignation by my people 
in the same friendly spirit in which it is 
tendered. 

It is nearly fourteen years since I came to 
the work which now lam about to leave. 
The circumstances and outlook of that be- 
ginning will be remembered by those whose 
connection with the church runs back to 
that time. Of the results of my work with 
you it is not for me to speak here, and I am 
the less inclined to do so because the best 
things of it, whatever it has been, are just 
those which cannot be catalogued, but are 
registered in the silent and unseen influences 
which go to the shaping of character and 
the quickening of thought and feeling upon 
the great themes of life. It is for these that 
I have labored rather than for outward and 
passing success. 

Probably no one is better aware than I of 
the defects and limitations of my work. 
But such as it is I think I can honestly say 
that it has been the best within the measure 
of my ability and streupyth. I have loved 
my calling. It has never been with me 
mere service for hire. I have given it my 
heart and life. Whatever of good has been 
accomplished, let me say here, has been 
through the co-operation and interest of my 

eople. I have received from them much 
Eiodacts and encouragement in many ways. 
I have had many proofs of their confidence 
and affectionate regard. And it is one of 
the pleasant things to me that in severing 
our connection as minister and people it will 
be with the kindliest feelings and continued 
good wishes and will on both sides. For 
myself I can never cease to take deep inter- 
est in Unity church and to rejoice in all that 
makes for its worthy service in this com- 
munity. In leaving it, it gratifies me to 
feel that I leave it harmonious and united 
and never in a better condition for another 
to take and with you carry it forward to 
larger achievements and usefulness. 

Sincerely and affectionately yours, 


F. L. HOSMER. 
The Lennox, Cleveland, June 4, 1892. 


After remarks expressive of deep regret 
and affection from the chairman of the 
meeting, Mr. C. B. Lockwood, the following 
resolution was offered and unanimously 
passed by a rising vote: 

‘*Thatin view of Mr. Hosmer’s impaired 
health and his feeling that he must fora 
time lay aside active parish work we reluct- 
antly accept his resignation as pastor and 
minister of this church; that Mr. C. B. 
Lockwood, Gen. E. S. Meyer, Miss Mary 
Gale and Miss Anna Pratt be chosen a com- 
mittee to express to Mr. Hosmer in suitable 
terms our esteem and love for him, our high 
be gg of his valuable labors to this 
church and community, our great regret 
that he feels compelled to tender his resigna- 
tion and our earnest hope that he may soon 
be restored to health and meet with many 
more years of success in his chosen calling.’’ 


The following correspondence between the 
directors of the Conference and Mr. Hos- 
mer also finds suitable place here. 


REv. F. L. HOSMER, 

Dear Sir: The Directors of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference desire to offer you 
the Secretaryship of the Conference with a 
salary of twenty-five hundred dollars a year 


to commence when your salary at Cleveland | 


ends. 
The cordial unanimity of the Directors, it 
is believed, represents the same unaminity 
hout the conference and among all the 
Unitarians ofthe West. Your Catholic lib- 


ne eee 


—— 


erality, outrunning all denominational lines, 
pre-eminently fits you for the work to which 
you are assigned. 

We all earnestly hope that you will re- 
gard this invitation as a call to duty. You 
know in advance that you will have the sup- 
port as long as you have had the personal 
esteem of co-workers, in a field which you 
will not enter as a stranger. 

DANIEL L. SHOREY and OTHERS. 


THE LENNOX, CLEVELAND, June 30, 1892. 


lo the Board of Directors of the Western 
(/nitartian Conference, Hon. D. L. 
Shorey, President. 


My FELLOW-WORKERS AND FRIENDS : — 
After three days of delay I now write to you 
my acceptance of your call to the secretary- 
ship of our Conference upon the terms 
indicated in your letter. The unaminity of 
your action and the expressions of con- 
fidence and regard accompanying it, 
together with my own interest in the Con- 
ference growing out of these nearly twenty 
years of active connection with it, have 
lifted my first hesitation into this final 
acceptance of your call as a joyful duty. 
The warm, personal letters also, which I 
have received from those supposed to repre- 
sent somewhat differing attitudes of mind 
within the Conference have appealed to me 
and contributed to my decision. I am 
aware, let me frankly say, of honest differ- 
ences of view just now existing among us 
in regard to the resolution passed by the 
Conference at its recent annual meeting. 
My personal sympathy with the position 
taken by our Conference six years ago at 
Cincinnati is too well known to need any 
reaffirming now; and the fact that with this 


| knowledge you have united in asking me to 


the secretaryship, together with my own 
interpretation of both the spirit and the 
intent of those voting for the recent resolu- 
tion, assures me that our Conference has no 
wish or purpose to narrow either its fellow- 
ship or the scope of its work. I hope and 
trust that this work may be carried on by 
us all with more efficiency than ever and 
that in it we may all experience a renewed 
sense’ of; fellowship and common interests. 
To this end my own efforts will be directed. 
I shall neéd your counsel and support, the 
support and co-operation also of all within 
our Conference and of those who shall come 
within it; and I pledge my best service 
in advancing with you and with them the 
interests and objects which we all have at 
heart. 
Now and always sincerely yours, 
, F. L. HOSMER. 


Geneva.-- As an outcome of the semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary exercises of the church 
at Geneva, reported a few weeks since in 
our columns, is a book now in preparation, 
containing a complete account of the pro- 
ceedings, with sermons and papers, reports 
of addresses, engravings of the church and 
its different pastors, etc. The proceeds of 
the sale of this volume will go towards the 
parsonage fund. The price has been put at 
the low figure of fifty cents, and we doubt 
not many of those present and others also 
will be glad to secure possession of this 
memorial. It will greatly expedite the 
work if cash orders can be sent in immedi- 
ately, addressed to Rev. George B. Penny. 


Headquarters.—We were glad to see the 
face of Miss Elinor Gordon in the office last 
Saturday. She was on the way to Mead- 
ville, where she is to spend part of the sum- 
mer vacation. 


Sickness Among Children, 


Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, 
but is largely avoided by giving proper 
nourishment and wholesome food. The 
most successful and reliable is the Gail 
Borden ‘‘ Eagle’’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


Summer Tours to Cool Retreats 


via 
The Big Four Route. 


Prominent among the popular tourist 
lines of the country, the BIG FOUR 
ROUTE on account of its superior facilities 
and excellent train service occupies a pre- 
eminent position. With solid vestibuled 
trains from St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati to New York and Boston, passing 
along the cool shores of Lake Erie to Chau- 
tauqua and Niagara Falls and across the 
Empire State via the Great Four Tracks 
(New York Central & Hudson R. R.) it 
offers unequaled attractions to the eastern 
tourist. To the westbound passenger it 
offers the FINEST TRAINS in America 
with palace sleeping cars, reclining chair 
cars and parlor cars to Chicago, passing in 
full view of the World’s Fair Buildings and 
to Peoria and St. Louis, making connection 
with the Trans-Continental lines for all 
western points. Elegant dining cars on ail 
through trains. Be sure your tickets read 
via the BIG FOUR ROUTE. D. B. Martin, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


TRUTHS FOR THE TIMES. 


rmations concerning the Relations of Christianit 


Religion. By Francis E.Abbot. 10 cents, post paid. 
H. & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


July 14, 18h” 


In a Peck 


of trouble—the woman whe 
washes without Pear/zne. Her 
work is never done, and it’s 
never done well. With /’ear/- 
nme she can do twice as much, 
and have it done _ better. 
There is little work, less wear, 
never the least harm. Try 
Pearline, and see it go for 
dirt; when you see dirt. go 
for Pearline. 


Peddlers and some unscrupu- 
42 lous grocers will tell you “ this 
; Cware is as good as’’ or ** the same as 

Pearline.’” IT’S FALSE— 
Pearline is never peddled, and if your grocer st..ds 
you something in place of Pearline, do the honest 
thing—send it back, 285 JAMES PYLE, N.Ye 


ren Notable Books. 

An Ounce of Prevention to Save America from 
Having a Government of the Few by the Few and for 
the Few. ByAugustus Jacob-on. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Morals of Christ. A comrarison with the 
contemporaneous systems of Mosaic, Pharisaic and 
Greeco-Roman Ethics. By Austin Bierbower. Paper, 
50 cents. 

Inquirendo Island. 
Paper, 50 cents, 


The Genius of Galilee. An historical novel. 
By Anson Uriel Hancock. Paper, 50 cents. 


John Auburntop, Novelist. A novel by Anson 
Uriel Hancock. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Coming Climax in the Destinies of America. 
By Lester C. Hubbard. Pap-r, 50 cents. 


A novel by Hudor Genoue. 


The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. By B. F. 
Heuston. Paper, 50 cents, 
The Auroraphone. A romance. By Cyrus Cole. 


Paper, 50 cents. 


Liberty and Life. Seventeen discourses, 
P. Powell. Paper, 50 cents. 

The Faith That Makes Faithful. Eight ser- 
mons By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Paper, 50 cents. 

Special Combination Offer. ‘For one dollar 
cash with order we will mail any two of the books 
named above and send UNITY to a new name for 
one year. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


By E. 


Founded by Car. FAELTEN, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée OF MUSI 8 Director. 
Music, Elocution, Fine Arts, Literature, 


Languages andTuning. A safe and inviting Home 
forlady pupils. Send for Illustrated Calendar. 
FRANK W. HALE, Gen’! Manager, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN ACADEMY, 


WARREN, JO DAVIESS CO., ILL., 
Offers, in udditidén to the regular academy course of five 
years, college-preparatory, and normal! courses. Also 
a four years’ course in music and a short winter course 
for those who can spend only the winter months in 
study. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1892. 
Address, MISS |. M. GARDNER, Principal. 


Giri’s Collegiate 
School. 


Formerly Girl’s Higher School 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Seventeenth year re-opens Sept. 14. Boarding and 
Day School ae Sn — rem 
EBECCA 8. RICE, A. M. 
Address ; MARY E. BEEDY, A. M. Principals. 


MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass 12boys. 25th year. H. B. Learnea 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POW DER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys, Laborato 


ries. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8 B. (M.1.T.) Principal 


NEW YORK MILITARY, Cornwall, N. Y., 
Col. C. J. Wright, B. S., A. M., President. 


BicyYCLE 
ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so vou may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


TO BOYS AND GIRLS UNDER 18 
YEARS OF AGE,ON EASY CONDITIONS RE 


WITHOUT ONE CENT OF MONBY, 
Westere Pearl Co., 834 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 


CONTENTS: Editorials, 


twenty-six weeks, $1; 
Single copies, 5 cents. 
office of publication. 
postal union, one year, $3. Sample copy free. 


Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE 


HUGH O. PENTECOST, EpITor. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, ASSOCIATE EDITor. 


Motto: ‘‘\HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


AIM: To go to the root of Religion and 


Sociology. 


METHOD : To offer a free platform for the 


discussion of every phase of Religious 
and Sociologic thought. 


ATTITUDE: The Spirit of Truth as con. 


trasted with the Spirit of Triumph. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Representatives of al] 


creeds and movements. 


Contributed 
Articles, Sermon by the Rev. Cater 
Totherich, Correspondence, Fiction, 
Poetry, Mh ge He: the Yeast,’’ Cur. 
rent News of all Movements, Book Re. 
views, etc. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—For Fifty-two weeks, $2: 

thirteen weeks, 60 cents. 


For sale at news stands or at 
To foreign countries in the 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co. 


7 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 


Beautiful cloth, postpaid Pie wee 
Holiday binding, whiteandgold - - - 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
$1 10 


I 35 
‘* A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 


thoughtful and aspiring daughters.’’—Ziizadeth 
Boynton Harbert. , 


LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Str et, Chicago 
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» Vapor and Water— 
fresh, salt, Mineral , 
=” 


ustable, 
s long 
in use 
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t 16 Ibs. — 
Thousan 
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e & Retail. Old Baths Renewed. *% 
E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich 


Wel 


Weekly: Price $1 a year. 


THE VENTURA OBSERVER. 


The first People’s Party paper established in California. 


A Progressive, Independent Journal devoted to the 


. best interests of the people. 


STEPHEN BOWERS, Ph. D., Editor. 


Sample copy free. 


FOR A SUMMER 


of the charming sceuery of the Blu 
age summer temperature 69° , maxi 
active little Unitarian church is here, the only one 
in the state. To engage summer board in a quiet 
house, at moderate expense, address 


Address, THE OBSERVER, Ventura, Cal. 
WHERE THEY ARE 
25 Cents a Year foran ll 
lustrated Agricultnra) Pa- 
per, giving information of 
all U. 8S. Gov’t. Lands. also 
giving descriptions of every State and ‘Territory. In 
valuable to Home Seekers. Clubs with all Papers and 
Magazines, saving subscribers money. Thousands of 
Books and useful articles at low prices. Sample Copy 
and Clubbing Catalogues sent for 10 Cents. Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, L[Iil. 
HOME IN MOUNTAIN AIR 
Go to Highlands, North Carolina. 
Highlands is 3,817 feet above the sea, in the midst 
Ridge. Aver- 
m 87°. A 


THE WAYSIDE, P. U. Box 38. Highlands, N.C. 


Tracts. 
old tunes: 51 


UNITY PU 


in hall or rlor. and new Churches 

vided with Hymn Buoks, will wantour : 

Songs of Faith, Hope and Cha » set to 
ymns with music. Love to God and 

Love to Man; 47 songs adapted to “Gospel” tunes 

Responsive Services with prayer and closing /¢hant 


[JMITY SUNDAY CIRCLES 


Each pamphlet 5 cents. 


‘The three bound together, with eight Choral 


Respon- 
sive Services added—a complete little service book—for 


15 cents; $1.50 per dozen. 
BLISHING COMMITTEE. 175 Bearborn St., Chicago. 


THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. — 


By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


the UNIVERSAL THEOLOGY of the ee 
good paper: terme type, holed ia Base sake’ naaiiet 
, boundin . M 
hd Tor 1.00 by t 


he AMERICAN SWEDEN- 


per, 
id for 
ORG PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY, 


20 Cooper Union, New York. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
smallest characters, end strung on blue silk ribbon, 
sent free tuany one F E sending 10 cents for 
eommneceny of The RE St. Louis M ine. 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal, bright as sil 
ver, light as wood 

St. Louis Magazi 


strong as steel, will not tarnish: 
ne, 901 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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UNTTY. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun. —Life is ever lord of death 
And love can never lose its own. 


Mon.—Law and goodness, love and force, 
Are wedded fast beyond divorce 


Tues.—On the ruins of the past, 
Blooms the perfect flower at last. 


Wed.—The good die not! 
Thurs.—Enough if there alone be love. 


Fri.—Mortal need can ne’er ouftgrow 
What love is waiting to bestow 


Sat.—God knoweth more of all my needs 
Than all my prayers have told. 


— Wahitlier. 


—_— 


Stretch It a Little. 


Trudging along the slippery street, 

Two childish figures with aching feet 
And hands benumbed by the biting cold, 
Were rudely jostled by young and old, 
Hurrying homeward at close of day 

Over the city’s broad highway. 


‘Come under my coat,’’ said little Nell, 
As tears ran down Joe’s cheeks and fell 
On her own thin fingers stiff with cold ; 
“’Taint very big, but I guess ’twill hold 
Both you and me, if Lonly try 

To stretch ita little. So now don’t cry!”’ 


The garment was small and tattered and 
thin, 

But Joe was lovingly folded in 

Close to the heart of Nell, who knew 

That stretching the coat for the needs of two 

Would double the warmth and halve the 
pain 

Of the cutting wind and the icy rain. 


“Stretch it a little!’’ O girls and boys, 

In homes o’erflowing with comforts and 
joys, 

See how far you can make them reach, 


Your helpful deeds and your loving speech, 


Your gifts of service and gifts of gold; 
Let them stretch to households manifold. 
—Harper's Young People. 


The Empty Homestead. 


The old homestead on the wooded 
turnpike where the old deacon has 
lived so many years has been sold— 
sold to the highest bidder. So also 
has the furniture and all the pretty 
things the deacon’s wife had fashioned 
to make the rooms homelike. The 
good man whom evéty body loved is 
through with life’s cares: Ninety 
years and more, he had labored, and 
he was ready to fold up his tent and 
steal away. 

It seemed strange to go about the 
house and not see the white-haired 
man, but it was not a time for mourn- 
ing. Qut from their hiding-places 
were brought all sorts of curiosities ; 
a wooden. plow, a pair of andirons, 
a shovel and tongs, a’spinning wheel, 
upon which the family yarn was spun, 
atin baker, whose place before the 
fireplace is well remembered by the 
aged, as are the cream biscuit that it 
produced, a bunch of flax, such as 
the dames used to spin upon the flax- 
wheel. 

The square-box ‘‘foot-stove,’’ the 
Only real comforter the old ladies had 
while attending church in the cold 
weather of the olden times, before the 
days of heating a church were thought 
of, was sold for a nickel. The brass 
Warming-pan (that glorious friend in 
the big north chamber on a cold win- 
ter night) went for adime. Where 
bd New England readers who can 
te¢#il how the warming pan was 
brought out on extra cold nights or 
When company came, the pan filled 
With a shovelful of ve coals, the cover 
fastened securely, and then by the aid 
of a long handle was passed slowly 
between the ice cold sheets, leaving 
a delightful warmth ? 

When the carriage-house doors were 
opened and the ‘‘Deacon’s one horse 
Shay’? was drawn forth every one 
Stood awed before this once glorious 
€quipage, now fast 

‘“‘ Going to pieces 
All at once, and nothing first, 
Just as bubbles do, when they burst.” 


There were many present, who 
could remember, in their childhood, 
stepping aside as they trudged to 
church to let the Deacon and his wife 
go by in their ‘‘new chaise.’’ 

The two front rooms with an entry 
between, low posted and friendly ; 
the kitchen behind with a bedroom at 
one end and a pantry at the other, 


and the ‘half high chambers, upon 


whose roof a century’s rain had pat- 
tered, held many a relic our city 
friends would covet : 


‘‘Here is the room where the children slept, 
Grandma’s children tired with play, 
Here the famous drawers where the cakes 
were kept, 
Shrewsbury cookies and caraway.”’ 


Everything went under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer,—who little knew or 
cared the stories they could tell had 
they voices. The crowd trod thought- 
lessly to and fro about the front door 
trampling underfoot the once choice 
purple and white fleur-de-lis and the 
striped grass, and plucking  ruth- 
lessly the cinnamon roses. It was sad 
to see the dear old garden so trampled 
down. We remember well the 


‘‘ Tulips and asters in regular line, 
Sweet-william and marigold on their stalks, 
Batchelor button and sweet-pea vine 
And box that bordered the garden walks.”’ 


When the house was empty we 
turned away, feeling sad that 


‘‘Grandpa’s welcome is heard no more, 
And the children are scattered far and 
wide 
The world is a larger place than of yore 
But hallowed memories still abide.’’ 


Mrs. FRED H. BAILEY. 
Two Pigs. 

My father one day bought two 
young pigs from a man who lived two 
or three miles distant on the opposite 
side of one of our great rivers, says a 
writer in Wide Awake. ‘The pigs 
were caught, tied up in two sacks, 
and putinto my father’s wagon, which 
was then driven a long, round-about 
way, in order to cross the river by a 
bridge at some distance. Vot one step 
of the way did the pigs see, because, 
they were tied up in bags to prevent 
their jumping from the wagon. 

Well, they were brought home and 
put into the pig-pen. But in the 
morning, when the hired man went to 
feed them, the pigs were gone. Search 
was made in every direction, and 
at last some one discovered pigs’ 
tracks in the soft, wet sand by the 
river side. Could they have swam 
across? What! those]ittlepigs swim 
across that great river! Impossible ! 

But-after searching up and down 
the river-banks in vain, my father, 
who had read of many wonderful 
things having been done by what is 
called ‘‘animal instinct,’’ harnessed 
his horses and drove the long, round- 
about way again, to the place where 
he bought the pigs. 

And there, sure enough, they were, 
safe in the yard of their old home, 
where their former owner had found 
them when he got up in the morning. 
They had swam across the river and 
then gone straight to the place of 


their birth, regardless of bridges and 


roundabout roads. How did they know 
where to find tt ?—L xchange. 


‘Ou, mamma,’’ said Willie, when 
he saw the crescent moon, ‘‘ the man 
in the moon has turned into a ham- 
mock.’’ 


“SHOW Us THE FATHER” 
HE FAITH OF FAITHS -oéNbatié 
FOUNDATIONS 
Six Sermons by Six Authors. 

The Change of Front of the Universe, - + - M.J. Savage. 
The Fullnessof God, - + + + + - = R. Calthrop. 
The Unityof God, - + + - «= - Ii. M. Simmons. 

Tne Revelation of God, os - 
The Faith of Ethics Re) is Oe. ete 
Religion from the Near End, - -2« + + - J Li, Jones. 
No better book to show the trend of Faith among inen who trust the 
Science of the nineteenth century, It might have been called “The God 
of Evolution.” 170 pages, handsome paper edition, 50 ce:ts; 10 copies, 
8.50. Order for the holidavs. CHA CLES HW. KER ih & Ce., 
ublishers, 175 Dearborn Street. Chicugys, Iilinois. 


QUTLINE STUDIES WAithteEe.PRYANZ: 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Versus 


2000000000 
- o Are you 
osu ffering 
ofrom Con- 
° sumption, As- 
: o thma,Chronic 
11fe ; Catarrh, or 
o Influenza ? 
O 
- For nearly 
Early three quarters 
; of a century 
CONGREVE’S 
Death o BALSAMIC 
© = 
4 ELIXIR 
6eo6000000 06% has becn,, battling 
with these dire diseases in the fog-bound 
British Isles, and the many thousands of 
cases where sufferers have«‘had new life 
restored to them is the most conclusive 
evidence of the value of this gre t Eng- 
lish Remedy, which is now introduced 
into America forthe first time. The most 
distressing cases hve been known to 
speedily yield to the treatment. If vour 
case 18 @ seriouSscC oc OO OOOO O8O 
one, uatonce obtain 2 O 
Mr. Congreve’s °CONCGREVE’S’ 
book on consump- ® 0 
tion and diseases 2 O 
of the chest, mail- ° CREAT 0 
ed free to any ad-® Oo 
dress in the Uni-®? ENCLISH 0 
ted States for 35c. 9 O 
or send one dollar° TREATISE ° 
for a copy of the® on ° 
book, a sample? 0 
bottle of the Bal-° GQONSUMPTION. ° 
samic Elixir, and? 0 
a box of the Pills ® O 
recommended in® A handsome 0 
Mr  _Congreve’s° Volume, mailed for” 
treatment, all se-° O 
curely packed and ° 
expressed free. 


35 cents. O 
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Mr. Congreve's Depot for America, 
2 WOOSTER ST., NEW YORK, 


For : For | For } 
Maids ; Wives , Widows; 


SOUTHALL’S 
SANITARY T OWELS 


Antiseptic, absorbent, of downy softness, 
most comfortable and cleanly, entirely 
Superseding the old-fashioned method, 
Sold at less than cost of washing. A 
package containing a sample dozen, 
assorted in.the three sizes in which they 
are made, together with Medical and Press 
opinions, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 


Address—MANAGERESS, 4, Wooster St., N.Y. 


SOUTHALI’S SANITARY TOWELS are 
kept in the “ Corset, Ladies’ Underwear, 
or Notion” Departments in many of the 
leading retail Stores in America. They 
will be kept in every. Store, if you and 
your friends will ask for them. If not in 
stock when you ask for them, they can be 
obtained for you. Mention the matter 
to the lady in charge of the department, 
and if necessary show her this 
advertisement. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of Slightly Damaged Books. 
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The books in this list are slightly imperfect as to 
their covers, being either somewhat soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced so as not to be salable for per- 
fect copies. They are, however, in good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to UNITY 
readers, postpaid, at a great reduction from retail 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this advertise- 
ment to make sure of all that are advertised. 

The Genius of Galilee, paper. Retail 50 cents, 
net 25 cents. 

John Auburntop, Novelist, paper. Retail 50 
cents, net 25 cents. 

St. Solifer,“with Other Worthies and Unworthies; 
paper. Retail 50 cents, net 25 cents. The same in 
cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

James Vila Blake’s Poems, cloth. Retail $1.00. 
net 60 cents. 

The Auroraphone, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

The Morals of Christ, paper. Retail 50 cents, 
net 25 cents. 

‘History of the Arguments for the Existence 
of God, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents. 

Religion and Science as Allies, paper. Retail 
30 cents, net 20 cents. y 

Faith and Freedom. By Stopford A. Brooke, 
cleth. Retail $1.50, net $1.05. 

Twenty-five Sermons of Twenty-five Years. 
By Williams J. Potter, cloth. Retail $2.00, net $1.40. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR, & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


EN GREAT NOVELS Corned ‘by Jenkin Lioyd 
Jones. 24 ‘sandcover. Mailedforl0cents. Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


BOOKS OF RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


Our Heredity from God.—Lectures 
on Evolution. By E. P. Powell. Cloth, 12mo, 416 
pages, $1 75. 


It comes nearer being the hand-book of evolution, 
adapted to those who not only are looking for a clear 
summary of the evidences of evolution in the phvs- 
ical world, but are anxious to know its bearings up- 
on morals and religion, than any book we know of. 
— Unity, Chicago. 

Altogether the book is the most cogent, candid, 
and absorbingly interesting of the many discussions 
of this momentous doctrine, by a thinker who both 
sees and states clearly its tremendous import,—CAr- 
cago Times. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By E. P. Powell. 12mo, 208 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
full of interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical citation, and to 
the seéker for religious and moral truth they offe1 
many helps.—Lilerary World. 


The Evolution of Immortality. 


Suggestions of an individual immortality based 

upon our organic and life history. By C. T. Stock- 

well. Third edition, with appendix. Cloth, 12mo, 

104 pages, 60 cents. 

A thoughtful little book, which considers the 
growth of human being from embryological and cell- 
life up to the origin and evolution of consciousness, 
and, noting at every step the anticipation of the 
next, is justified in looking forward in the same line 


from the present point. It is worth reading.—At- 
lantic Monthly. 


Religion and Science as Allies, or 


Similarities of Scientific and Religious Knowledge. 

By James Thompson Bixby, Ph. D. Paper, 1zmo, 

226 pages, 30 cents. Cloth, 50 cents. , 

The best book published on the relations of Sci- 
ence and Religion.—Christian Union. 


We have felt much gratification in the perusal of 
Mr. Bixby’s argument. Itis written in a highly com- 
mendable spirit and with a good general knowledge 
and appreciation of philosophic, data and its rich 
suggestions will be found to be by no means one of 
its least important merits.—New York Times. 


The Unending Genesis; or Creation 


Ever Present. By Henry M. Simmons. Paper, 

square 18mo, III pages, 25 cents. 

Here the story of the creation is told in a reveren- 
tial, loving spirit, showing clearly how evolution 
has been going on for hundreds of centuries, and 
must still go on, and proving also how one over- 
devon Fr pets works through all, with a perfect and 
beautiful mathematical precision.— Unity. 


Evolution and Christianity.—A 
Study. By J. C. F. Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18m, 75 pages, 30 cents. 


Mr. Grumbine’s statements are sound and well 
put. His book is the fruit of wide coronas | and in- 
vestigation. It is a helpful one, is thoroughly inter- 
esting reading, and its presentation of the relation 
between evolution and Christianity includes much 
valuable thought.—Auffalo Express. 


a 


The God of Science.—By Francis 
Ellingwood Abbot. Paper, 8vo, 16 pages, 10 cents. 


Evolution in its Relations to Evan- 


gelical Religion.—By B. F. Underwood. 
24m0, 21 pages, 5 cents. 


Paper, 


Any of the books named above will be 
matled on receipt of price. Write for full 
catalogue. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Roger Hunt. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


One of the very best of the many superior novels 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently pub- 
lished.—Buffalo Courter. 


The first books of Mrs. Woolley Saperes marked 
ability; but this, her most ambitious effort thus far, 
is strong and true enough to rank among the best 
fictions of the day. Not only has she written an in- 
teresting novel but created a character, for Roger 
Hunt is not a personification of virtue or vice, but a 
man, and such a one as we have all known_only too 
often.—New York Home Journal. 


Now that the ‘‘emancipated woman ”’ has had her 
say, such sober and thoughtful minds as Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward and Mrs. Woolley have at last expressed 
the sounder theorv of marriage, based upon a wider 
and deeper view of all the facts. The strength of 
their work lies in its faithfulness to the Teutonic 
conscience, which English-speaking peoples have 
inherited, and which they will never lo-e through 
imitation of weaker races except totheir own per- 
manent degradation.—Lilerary World. 


A careful and well-wrought portrayal of the soul 
and life of an egotist.—ChAristian Union. 


Powerfully written and very sbenemaneg. Only a 
writer of rare tact and skill could have taken such a 
motifand kept within the borderland where good 
taste is not offended.— 7oledo Blade. 


One volume, cloth, 16mo, price $1.25. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co,, Publishers, — 
175 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


renee ovnetoe. HOME NURSING 
Ry Irene H. Ovington, , 


A pretty cloth-bound book of 114 pages, 
that tells home nurses 
niences for 


the siek-room, 


How visitors should be t to behave, 
with many other helpful suggestions. 


Price, includ tage, fifty cents. Agents wanted. 
CHARLES H. FERE & CO. -Pubs.,175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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UNITY. 


July 14, 18% 


Publisher's Dotes. 


THE readers of UNITY will notice on this 
page the large advertisement of our new 
paper edition of Theodore Parker’s ‘‘Lessons 
from the World of Matter and the World of 
Man.”’ This book has never before been 
offered for sale at less than $1.25; and fifty 
cents is certainly a low price for it, but we 
are prepared on certain easy conditions to 
offer it post paid for only ten cents. The 
conditions are simply that each order fora 
copy at ten cents be accompanied by a sub- 
scription to Unity for one year with one 
dollar, or a new trial subscription to UNITY 
from the date of order to March 1, 1893, with 
fifty cents. We place no limit on the num- 
ber of copies which will be furnished at this 
low rate, but it must be understood that no 
more copies will be sent at ten cents each 
than the number of UNITY subscriptions 
sent at the same time. 


FRIENDS of UNITY who are anxious to 
help extend its circulation will find no bet- 
ter opportunity than this offer gives, by 
which they may send UNITY into a new 
home from now to March 1, 1893, together 
with Parker’s eloquent volume, all for sixty 
cents. 


SUBSCRIBERS who are not sure that they 
have renewed their subscriptions for the 
current year will do well to look at their 
address labels. If the date is anything 
earlier than July 14, 1892, the subscription 
is due and by adding ten cents to their re- 
mittances of the subscription price of UNITY, 
one dollar, they will secure this book at one- 
fifth the regular price. 


Remittances should be made by express 
money order or bank draft wherever pos- 
sible, since postal notes are no safer than 
currency. Address 

CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Unity Sunday-School Lessons. 


1. Corner Stones of Character. By 


Kate Gannett Wells. 10 cents each; per doz. 
$1.00. 


A series of twelve lessons adapted to 
young children. Talks on practical sub- 
jects, truthfulness, honesty, temperance, 
justice, etc. 


2. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 10 cents each; 
per doz. $1.00. 


Twelve lessons on manners and on our 
relations to the home circle, including the 
sick and the aged. For young children. 


3. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
10 cents each; per dozen $1.00. 


Twelve lessons, making an excellent con- 
tinuation to number two—enlarging the list 
of home duties and opportunities and teach- 
ing many school lessons not in the text 
books. 


5. Channing and the Unitarian Move- 
ment in America. By W. C. Gannett. 15 
cents each; per doz. $1.25. 


Twelve lessons best adapted to older 
classes. Intended as framework for con- 
versation. The references are to the one- 
volume Life of Channing. 


6. Theodore Parker and the Liberal 
Movement in America. By R. A. Griffin. 
15 cents each; per doz. $1.25. 


A series of twelve lessons. Treats of 
Parker the man, the preacher and the re- 
former. 


7. Sunday Talks About Sunday. 
J. Li. Jones. 
$1.00. 


A series of eight lessons on the origin and 
best use of Sunday. Adapted to all ages. 


8. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland. 15 cents each; doz. $1.25. 

A series of twelve lessons for the younger 
children on the early Hebrew stories. New 
edition now in press. 

10. Talks About the Bible (Old Testa- 
ment.) By Newton M. Mann. I5 cents; 
per dozen $1.25. 

How the book came to be; its authors; the 
Hebrew people from whom it proceeded and 
their early leaders. Adapted to older chil- 
dren. Twelve lessons. 

11. The More Wonderful Genesis; or 
Creation Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
15 cents; per dozen $1.25. 

A series of eleven lessons adapted to all 
ages. The Genesis story is contrasted with 
the revelations of science, 


By 
Io cents each; per dozen 


12, Heroes and Heroism. 
Eliza R. Sunderland. 
dozen $1.25. 

This series includes nine lessons suited to 
all ages. Most of the references in these 
lessons are to Samuel Smiles’s ‘‘ Duty.” 
The lessons are based on this book. 

13. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. 
Mann. Price 20 cents; per dozen $1.75. 

A course of eighteen lessons adapted to 
both older and younger classes. It deals 
with the New Testament story and refers to 
the ‘‘Bible for Learners.’’ 

15, 16, 17, 18. The Childhood of Jesus. 
By W. C. Gannett. Each part Io cents; $1.00 
per dozen. 

The whole series comprises twelve chap- 
ters printed as four separate manuals, each 


complete in itself if the whole is not de- 
sired. Divided as follows: 


Part I. In Jesus’ Land. 
Il. In Jesus’ Home. 
III. In Nazareth Town. 
IV. In Jerusalem and After. 


Each part full of references, questions and 
hints sufficient for three or four months’ 
study. Adapted to all ages. 


By Mrs. 
15 cents each; per 


19. The Seven Great Religious Teach- 


ers. By J. Ll. Jones. 5 cents each. 
An outline of study of Zoroaster, Moses, 
Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Jesus and 


Mohammed; with references. 

20. A Six Years’ Course of Study. No. 
1. Arranged by a Committee. Price, 15 
cents; $1.25 per dozen. 


This book contains not only No. 1. of 
‘*Six Years in Sunday-school,’’ but as pre- 
liminary to it there is a general Outline 
showing how the topics are divided and 
arranged for the complete Six Years’ 
Course. : 

No. 1 treats of the “‘Beginnings of Things”’ 
both from the side of legend and from the 
side of science. The origin of man’s tools, 
language, law, God, prayer, Heaven, priests 
and temples are outlined and discussed. 
Arranged in twenty-two lessons. 

21. In the Home. By W. C. Gannett. 
Price, 15 cents; $1.25 per dozen. 

These lessons follow No 20 for the last 
part of the same school year. They are 
|} designed to teach a child’s duties towards 
others of the household. 


| *-92. The Ethics of School 


Life. By 


Designed to occupy the concluding part 
of the Second year in the Six Years’ Course. 
Treats of the relations of the school and the 
home; of vacation rights and duties, of 
books and good reading. Twelve lessons. 
Adapted to all ages. 

One full sample set of the aboye lessons 
sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 
one dollar. Address, Western Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society, 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


ea 


The Heart of the Alleghanies. 

Writing of a recent trip across the moun- 
tains of West Virginia a gifted journalist 
says: 

‘‘Twilight on the grade is grand. The 
mountain summits look like the bushy tops 
of trees. Thesun has disappeared in a ball 
of fire at his ‘‘jumping-off place,’’ but the 
vivid lighting of the western sky by the 
still upturned illumining face below the 
horizon is in marked contrast to the gather- 
ing shades behind the rushing train. From 
shelf to shelf, from crag to crag, from brink 
to brink, we almost fly. Like a flashing 
transformation, rendering almost past belief 
the fact that the scene isin the midst of the 
Alleghanies, comes a bit of landscape gar- 
dening with all the beauties of walks and 
hedges and bright hued flowers, a mountain 
brooklet tumbling through the centre— 
Buckhorn Wall, the most noted and most 
admired view that can be had from any 
known point in the Alleghany range. To 
enable the road to span the tremendous 
gorges, a massive wall of cut stone was 
erected for a distance of several hundred 
feet and more than a hundred feet above 
the foundation rock. As the river makes an 
abrupt turn at right angles, a deep canyon 
is opened up for miles. Range after range 
of mountains disappear behind each other. 
These shadowy outlines of single peaks steal 
out through the haze.”’ 

This beautiful scene is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad near Grafton, W. Va. The 
entire line from the Potomac to the Ohio is 
majestic panorama of the grandest views 
on the continent and all endowed with his- 
toric interest. 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 


$30 TO $502 or woman in every county to 
A take the sole ageney ‘ts an 
article that is needed in evory 

WEEK home and indispensable in 


i 
$ AT SIGHT, 
in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
| Ay oe it = | sdagy gt > poe “so cee 

opening for the person. ose a 
moment. Good jobs are scarce and soon taken. 


every office. § 


Write at once to J. W. JON Manager 
Springfield, Ohio, ried 
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| Juniata Stafford. 15 cents; $1.25 per dozen. 


Lessons from the World of Matter > 
and the World of Man, 
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BY THEODORE PARKER. 


Selected from notes of unpublished sermons, by Rufus Leighton. 


The reputation of Theodore Parker has never grown dim among those 
who have heard his voice and looked on his face. But now for years his 
grave has been green beneath the Italian sun, and the hosts of to-day must 
depend upon books for their impressions as to one who was nothing less 
than a grand intellectual force in America not so very long ago. His mantle 
has perhaps fallen upon worthy shoulders, and his chosen work goes on, but 
the peculiar sweetness and cordial earnestness of his nature can only be 
learned by the persual of his writings and collected and printed addresses. | 

A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermons has 
been published in this city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from 
which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted for every page. Poetic 
beauty and rugged sense look out by turns from Theodore Parker’s sentences, 
just as from’ her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of 
good, Mother Earth at times appears, making us bless beauty and utility in 
the same breath. | ©... 

Gladly will be hailed these fragments, rescued from oblivion. They are 
helpful, beautiful in themselves; and added to their own intrinsic value is 
the certainty that they will help to make us realize what manner of man we 
have had here among us, although most of us have never listened to that 
persuasive and eloquent voice.—Chicago Tribune. 


‘Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man,’’ by Theo- 
dore Parker, consists of selections from this famous divine’s unpublished 
sermons by Rufus Leighton. The design of the work has not been to pro- 
duce a volume of brilliant and striking passages, nor even to give in any 
comprehensive and connected manner his philosophical and _ religious 
opinions. It simply assumes to present some of the familiar lessons drawn 
from the world of matter, from the nature and experience of man, from 
history and passing events, which quicken thought and promote good living. 
No figure was more conspicuous inits day than that of Mr. Parker. Gifted in 
mind and utterance, of fine imagination and varied scholarship, an enthu- 
siastic lover of liberty and man, he was in the van of all humanitarian enter- 
prise and reform. ‘The world to him was the *‘ home of us all, and the dear 
God the great housekeeper and the ever-present mother therein. He lights 
the fires every morning and puts them out every night; yea, hangs up the 
lamps, and makes it all. snug for the family to sleep in, beneath his motherly 
watchfulness all night long, till the morning fires awake again, and, glittet- 
ing along the east, shine into his children’s brightening eyes.’’ His peculiar 
theological opinions are not especially obtruded, and as a selection of excel- 


lent things excellently said it can be read with genuine enjoyment.—Worth- 
western Christian Advocate. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price in cloth, gilt top, paper label, with steel 


engraved portrait, $1.25 ; in paper, with portrait on cover, 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175:Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


